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JXOTE ON THE 4{IST0RY OF THE (%HN 4^IxLS, 

liY 

f. I). MACNABB, Esq., B.S.C., Political Officer, Chin Hills. 




The great mountain ranges of Thibet and Central Asia send down, west and 
south of the supposed sources of the mighty Brahmaputra, a great offshoot or 


spur which, bounded by 
the plains of Bengal 
and, farther 
Bay of Ben- 
west, and by 
of the Chin- 
the Irra- 
the east, 
ever- narrow 
the south 
Negrais, 
out on 



OFFICERS OF THE KI.UNC, KI.HNfi EXPEDITION. 


the valley of Assam and 
on the north-west, 
south, bv the 
gal on the 
^ le va ^ evs 
^ dwin and 

waddy on 
stretches in 
ing ranges to 
until as Cape 
its last peak, it looks 
the Indian Ocean. 


These mountains are inhabited by various tribes, which, known under many- 
different names, are alike at least in their barbarous instincts and raiding 
proclivities. In Bengal since 1844, and in Chittagong and Lower Burma since 
1847, they have been a constant source of trouble and anxiety. 

The history of our dealings with these tribes is one long tale of forbearance 



Introduction. 


on our part, and unprovoked aggression on theirs, marked at but too frequent 
intervals by the murder of our most devoted frontier officers and the subsequent 
punitive expeditions. The conversion of Upper Burma into a British province 
changed our relations with these tribes, which thus had become surrounded by 
British territory, and could therefore no longer be treated as mere frontier 
tribes, with whom the less we had to do the better. The tribes in these hills 
bordering on Burma are usually known as Chins, and those bordering on Bengal 
and Assam as Lushais. The frequent raids committed on the plain villages by 



I.IISHAI FRONTIER POLICE. 


these tribes called loudly for decisive action ; and in 1 888 matters were brought 
to a climax by the murder of Lieut. Stewart by the Lushais whilst surveying. 

A punitive column was sent out to avenge this outrage in the open season 
of 1888-89, ar >d the same year a force from Burma, under command of General 
baunce, C.B., with Major Raikes, C.I.K., as Political Officer, was sent into the 
country of the Siyin tribe, who, refusing to submit or surrender their Burmese 
captives, had all • their villages destroyed, and the post of Fort White was 
established. 






Introduction. 


The season closed by a rising of the Klung Klung tribe, who attacked a 
party of troops accompanying the Political Officer on a peaceful errand to meet 
the Political Officer of South Lushai at Tao M in April, but the Manipur disaster 
tied our hands and prevented immediate punishment being inflicted on this tribe. 
In the northern Chin Hills much had been done to bring the Kanhovvs under 
control, and a new post had been established at Tiddim. 

This season did not effect much improvement in our position in the hills, 
except to make it evident that it was not sufficient to occupy isolated posts in 



OFFICERS OF THE 15UKMA AND IJENGAL COLUMNS AT TAO VILLAGE. 


the hills to stop the raiding in the plains, but that it was incumbent on us to 
bring all the Chin tribes under control. 

lo effect, this in the open season of 1891-92 the following columns were 
organized : — 

First I he Boungshay Column, commanded by Major Gunning, K.R.R., 
and consisting of 250 niles and two mountain guns, was directed to explore and 
bring under our control the Boungshay tribes south of Haka. 



OFFICERS OF THE TASHON EXPEDITION. 
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Second — The Klung Klung Column, of the same strength, and commanded 
by Major Browne, D.S.O., 39th Gharwal Rifles, was directed to punish the Klung 
Klung tribe for their attack on our troops in April, 1890. 

Third — The Tashon and the Nwengal Columns, consisting of 300 rides and 
two mountain guns each, and commanded respectively by Major Howlett, 2nd 
Burma Battalion, and Captain Hugh Rose, were directed to occupy and establish 
a post at Falam and bring the Tashon tribe and their tributaries under our control. 


Fourth — The Ivanhow 
Captain Stevens, 4th 
of 250 rides 


tain guns 


Column, under command of 
M.P., and consisting 
and two moun- 
w a s d i - 



open '<$$$ 
com mu- VImM 

with Mam- ^ 

All these 

cl ac- 


u p 
mcation 
pur. 

columns were 
com pi i shed their 


work without lighting. ‘ " Towards the end of the 

season, however, small okhceks am» skkjkants ok the kino’s kovai. outbreaks occurred at 

^ KIKI.KS WHO TOOK I’AKl* IN THE EN 1’KJ H I IONS. 

Shurkwa and Botoung, both of which were 

suppressed without trouble, the Chins suffering heavy loss at Shurkwa. Troubles 
had, however, been gathering in Lushailand, and the end of the season saw a 
general rising both in North and South Lushai, which was suppressed with some 
difficulty, as strong reinforcements had to be sent to Forts Aijal and Lungleh, and 
a column had to march across from Fort White to relieve the Superintendent of 
South Lushai in the face of great difficulties, upon which the rising collapsed. 



INTRODUCTION. 


Such is an outline of the history of the Chin-Lushai Hills. It is a land that 

produces nothing but the savages who inhabit it. A 
thorn in the sides of all who have 
to do with it, it has no future, 
and appears capable of no 
development. I have never 
met an officer who has been 
in them whose dearest wish 
it has not been to get out 
of them ! 

For troops it is a most 
trying country to campaign 
in. Approached through 

TOtNOTHAS WOMEN ON THE CHIN FRONTIER. 1 1 ° 

malarious valleys and tcmi 
which decimate the troops with sickness before thev reach the inhabited heights, 




OLD FALAM : WHERE PERMANENT POST WAS BUILT. 


they are then rewarded by constant marching over a succession of razor-backed 



camp at minywa and myettha river. 
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mountains and over paths so bad that sometimes it is onlv with iniinite difficulty 
tha{ five miles a day are accomplished. 


A 


V 

; - . . ,■> < - V " , . ' s * > 


Except it be to rush a stockade, 
seen, and fighting consists of march- 
precipitous path in Indian file 
picked off by 
enemy. What 
i m m e d i a t e 
Chin Hills it 
to foretell, 
hoped that 
will in due 
down into 

law - abiding TKOOrs MARCHING it the frontier 

Her Majesty the Queen-Empress. 


no enemies are ever 






' t ■ "V , 

■■ % 


ing along a 
and being 
an invisible 
may be the 
future of the 
is impossible 
but it is to be 
the Chins 
time settle 
peaceful and 
subjects of 


J. 1). M. 


Haka, Chin Hii.i.s, June, /< S ' g 2 . 
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THE IMAGE OF WAR; 



A CAMP IN THE HILLS — KLUNfi-KLUNG COUNTRY. 


E WILL not weary the reader by detailed descriptions of the 
expeditions. To give a minute account of the various expeditions 
into these hills would not only be foreign to our purpose, but 
would be monotonous and uninteresting. Our object is not to 
weary the reader, but rather to entertain him by the few rambling 
notes we shall jot down, which will, we hope, help him to understand the pictures 
and to gather an idea of what service on these hills is like. 
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Our Experiences are Common. 


Mr. Macnabb has 
various expeditions 
and the work they 
ed. The streams 
through, the 
ed, the Minds 
down, the food 

i 

sickness that 
the odorous 
everywhere, the 
drenching rain ; 
sweltering heat in 
clothed valleys ; all these 




told us briefly of the 
into these hills, 
have accomplish- 
we waded 
hills we climb- 
w e slipped 
we ate, the 
laid us low, 
Chins we met 
freezing cold, the 
afterwards the 
the deep jungle- 
varied scenes of camp- 


TROOPS CROSSING A RIVER ON THK FRONTIER. 



SHKI.UW, A HOS'ILI. VILLAGE— “LOADING.” 


life, though wanting in the excitements of actual warfare 
but with all its discomforts, were 
the common experiences of all 
the expeditions. The ex- 
perience of one is, therefore, 
the experience of all. “But,” 
in the slightly altered words 
of a well-known writer, “ let 
it not be imagined for a mo- 
ment that these inhospitable 
hills or the hard life had 
in the least suppressed the 
spirit of making the best of 
village “i.oaijing.” things, which is common to 


the Anglo-Saxon blood wherever found.' 




tile lllUL 
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CHIN COOl. IKS : RESTING ,\NH l-EKMING ON THE MAKCH. 


were more or less hors dc combat. But those who kept their health worked very 
well indeed, and, once we were well in the hills, the sickness among them greatly 
diminished. They were nailers at ferreting out fowls 
or pigs in deserted villages. They always 
discovered the yam and sweet potato 
fields sooner than anyone else, with 
the exception of the Chin friendlies, 
whom they ran very close. On the 
march, too, they were always dis- 
covering edible roots of all kinds, 
which thev dug up and munched as 
they went along. On arrival in camp, 
they deposited their loads, and then 
there was a rush to the site told oil' for them to secure the best spots. Then 
they raced oil to the jungle, and with their handy kukrics they cut down trees 
and branches, and in a very short time they had built themselves “lean-tos” 
anc l had commenced their culinary operations. They always 

appeared to be in the best of spirits. They 
seemed to look down upon the Chin, and thought 

he had no right in the 
country at all. When 
they first came into these 
hills, they were provided 
by Government with a 
complete outfit, from 
boots to great-coats. On 
the first few marches you 
saw them lost in a heap of 
clothing and struggling 
in loo..c il filling boots. But gradually the things disappeared one by one. 
bcots mlh. the ii, ,t to go; and by the end of the operations they did not 
turn out in a superabundance of clothing. 



GI KKHA COOl IRS: HOW THEY CA-Rt 


THEIR I,OAi)S. 
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In camp they were very handy too. They brought in fire-wood or built us 
shelters or helped in constructing defences. Many of the Bhoetias attached 
themselves as cooks to the soldiers' messes on the chance of picking up scraps. 
They helped in slaughtering inytlmn and goats also on the 

chance of getting the remains. It was 
a curious sight to watch the long line 
f pigmies tramping up a hill with 
their loads. From time 
to time they halted in 
groups, resting their loads 
on sticks, or on conven- 


ient banks or rocks, to 
ease their backs ; and 
everv time thev did this, 


each man emitted a long 


shrill whistle of relief, bv which you could tell in the densest forest when the 
coolies were in the neighbourhood. 



At first there was considerable difficulty in 


finding 


your coolie or your kit in camp. But subsequent- 
when they got to know the various sahibs 
and their regiments, and fell into the 
daily routine, there was no more 
trouble in this respect. Some- 
times, however, vuur coolie 
went sick on the march, and, 
perhaps, a relief had to be sent 
back from camp. This would 
delay your kit, and on one or 
two occasions some of us were 

(ilIKKHA lOOI. IK (WMl’: MKlMlINK HMh. 

kept without our bedding in 

this way till nearly midnight. There were always a numbei of spare coolies with 
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the rear-guard to bring on the loads of men, who, from sickness or other causes, 
were unable to do so themselves. However, we had nothing to complain of on 
this head as, after the first few marches, our kits were usually first into camp. 


They had a certain amount of esprit dc corps , too, in a 
small wav, and when a comrade went sick on the march 
and could not get along, though they did not appeal 
to his patriotic feelings to induce him to make one final 
elfort to reach camp — like the soldier who, to encourage 
his sick and wcarv comrade who had lain down on the 
road-side and refused to march any farther, entreated 
him to “make a heflfort, Bill! Old England knows 
what you’re a-doin’ of!" — vet they did their best to 
help the man along, often carrying him and his load 
too, in addition to their own, when no spare coolies were available, so that there 
might be no complaints against their corps. 



t Om.lKx CARRYING BAGGAGE O 
I'OI.I'MN ACROSS A RIVER. 


Our servants, as a rule 
Although they had no- 
carry up the hills, vet 
to arrive in camp the 
they came, there 
cup of hot tea or 
sion erected. It 
violent language, but 


Our Servants make us Smear! 

gave us the most trouble. 



A ehat about our 

No tents were 
the columns, except 
were they nccessarw 
ence the men soon 


thing but themselves to 
they usually managed 
last of all ! And till 
was no getting a 
having your man- 
often made us use 
who could blame us ? 


tents and things. 

taken with any of 
for the hospital ; nor 
After a little experi- 

learned to run up very 
snug shelters of leaves covered with their waterproof sheets. Immediately on 


ON THE MARCH : COOI.IRS RESTING. 



AFTER THE DAY S WORK. 
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frightful to hear,” as Truthful James would have remarked. Then crawling out 
into the cold, dark, shivery night, the irate ones would have to re-erect their fallen 
tents as best tliev might. For, as usually happens, to lay your hands on your 
match-box when you wanted it, would be about the last 

thing to occur ; and, when you did find it, to 
a light in a gale of wind would be 
possible ; and to find your ser 
vant in the dark would be 
equally hopeless — though you 




strike 


■ * . \ . i V' 



#it# 






wished much to give him a • 
rude awakening for his care- 
lessness in not securing your 
tent firmly. If you attempted to 
go in search of him you would 
either upset someone’s tent or shelter, or fall over the khud yourself, which 
would be far worse ; and vou cannot shout lest vou rouse and alarm the whole 



camp ; and so, fumbling 
of spirit, you at last 


abode, into which 


'cty" ■ ' .jr-v"'; i' 

.. «t ' '-~-S *' . 



in the dark and with much vexation 
succeed in re-erecting your 
you once again crawl and 
turn into your blankets ; or, 
perchance, if your patience 
and temper are not up to 
the strain, you drag your 
blankets out of your tent 
ind lie on your tent, vowing 
vengeance on vour scoundrelly 


CiFKKUA COOI. IKS Hl'II.IMNC. SHK|.TKl;s. 


We dilate on the Weathef. 

uiin ft the mouths of November, December, and January the cold is intense 
on these hills, the temperature falling below freezing-point at night. The water 









vllm j 
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freezes in our basins, and the ground in the morning is found covered with hoar 
frost. Marching can be done the whole day. A strong wind usually prevails, 
and this makes the cold more keen and cutting. Breasting the stiff hills, one 
gets warmed up to a red heat ; but, when you reach the acclivities, the cold 
wind goes through von like a knife and makes you shiver to vour bones. 

To keep oneself warm at night, there is nothing like having one’s blankets 
sewn up into a bag. 

In March and April rain falls, and in the low-lying valleys the heat is very 
considerable about this time, and marching after 8 or 9 o’clock a. 111. a terrible 
grind. The regular rains set in about May or June, and no operations are then 
possible. 


Our Camp Furniture. 

Our baggage being on such a limited scale, such luxuries as chairs and 
tables did not encumber us. After the day s work is done, clad in our great- 
coats, we sit on the ground round the roaring camp-fire smoking our pipes and 
chatting till dinner is announced. 


Dinner-Time in Camp. 

The grunts and shouts of satisfaction with which this announcement is received 
testifies that everyone is fortified with that greatest of all blessings a keen appetite. 
The meal is a frugal one, consisting mainly of bulli-beef and the omnipresent 
margin', done in various ways, chiefly stewed, boiled or curried the limits of our 
chef's repertoire . Sometimes these are supplemented with a few odds-and-ends 
we may have been able to bring up with us. Eggs, too, we usually have in 
abundance. Your own or your servant’s bedding, rolled up into a bundle and 
deposited between your legs, provides the table on which you dine ; or if the 
commissariat can give you some empty deal cases, in which beef or biscuit tins 
are packed, they make excellent tables. 



i8 
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' Our Servants again. 

Our servants are a motley crew. There are representatives from the 
north, south, 
east and west of 
India, as well 
as from Burma, 
and even be- 
yond. T hey 
apparently do 
not give their 
masters com- 
plete satisfac- 
tion. if one is to 
judge by the 
language one 
hears on all 
sides, not only 

at dinner time, but also the last thing at night and the first thing in the 
morning : — 

“ Are you not going to give me something to eat, you villain ?” 

“ Why mayn’t I have something to drink?” 

“ Blue blazes ! the cook has made this curry too hot ! ” shouts someone, as he 
mops his perspiration-bedewed brow, and his eyes water and twinkle from the 
warmth of the curry. 

“ No ! it’s an excellent curry ! ” shout others in derision ; “ it’s not a bit hot.” 

“ What have you done with the cold fowl and eggs, you rogue ? ” 

“ Done giving to dogs, master ! ” 

“ You incarnation of a liar ! ” 

“ You’ll all have your pay rut De’il a sou will any of you get this month.” 

“ have drunk the rum, you scoundrel. I’ll thrash you ! Get out of my 
sight ! ” 

“ I speak true word, master ; I no drink. Rum fall out on way.” 




CAMP TOILET: GETTING KEAI>Y FOR DINNER. 
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Interrogations and exclamations o! this sort vary the monotony of the dinner 
hour. The fusilade, however, falls harmlessly on our nowkcrs , who go on prettv 
much as usual, and know that master soon forgets his terrible threats of vengeance, 
and that the heavy fines so freely inflicted are never cut at the end of the month. 

One servant must have made his master verv angry indeed one dav, for we 
have a vivid recollection one freezing morning of seeing an apparition in pyjamas 
rush out of his tiny tent with bare feet, regardless of the cold, and, seizing with both 
hands the first thing he got hold of, which happened to be a large log, he bela- 
boured his mnvkcr , and then, panting and out of breath, he dived back into his 
tent to recover his second wind. 

Post-prandial Enjoyments. 

Dinner is washed down with rum or whisky, if there is any, or with a hot cup 
of tea or cocoa. Then, with our pipes and nightcaps of something comforting in 
our mugs, we sit or lie round the blazing lire talking over the events of the day or 
relating our mutual experiences, our raconteurs shining on such occasions. Some 
of the circle sometimes burst into melody; but this was, I confess, not often we 
appeared to be an unmusical lot ; or we often arranged the outline of the annual 
Chin dinner we decided to institute in London, in which roast pork and bnlli-beef 
would largely figure, and the chief drink would be "Yu" the details being left for 
future consideration ; and so, Alnasehar-like, we built many castles in the air, 
which the last post-bugle usually shattered, as it told us it was time for bed. 
Many were the stones, veracious and otherwise, that enlivened 0111 camp-fit es. 
We learnt how the Chin ladies helped in making gunpowder; how a gallant 
officer, mistaking the hooting of monkeys for the war-cty of the Chins, rapidly 
got his guns into action; and how, many years ago, an Englishman who had been 
captured from Burma, had been walked through Chin-land, with certain duties 
to perform. These and many others we heard, but they will not bear repeating 
here. Our post-prandial gathering round the camp-fite was- always an .enjoyable 
time. The wine, it is true, did not flow, because we had none, and the rum and 
whisky were limited ; but we hoped for better things, and for the time were 
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content : and we know that a contented mind is a continual feast — or at least 
they tell us so. 


The Junior does Stoket*. 


To the junior officer pre 
stoking the lire. Some 
lire, as deriving the most 
upon to do this in this 
you are nearest the fire 
going out — lots of wood!” 
tantly got up and stoked, 
ing oneself after a time 
One constantly heard 
lots of whisky — lots of 
“ Roy ! lots of fowls 
very hungry — lots of 



IN CAMP : A DOC, FIGHT. 


ent usually fell the duty of 
times the one nearest the 
benefit from it, was called 
fashion : — “ Sawbones, 
— very cold night — lire 
Then Sawbones reluc- 
This method of express- 
became quite popular, 
orders like this “Boy! 
mugs — we are very dry ! ” 
— lots of eggs — we are 
stew -lotsofomelcttes!” 


A J^ightmape. 

On one occasion we had been discussing the possiblity of a night-attack. This, 

y pastry our cook had inveigled us 
ng, had so affected one young 
officer that, in the middle of the 
night, he gave us all a start by 
jumping out of his bed and 
with quivering frame and out- 
stretched arms shouting out : — 
11 The Chins are upon us ! Here 
they are at last!! Look out!!!” 
va:> onlv a nightmare. 
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Undressing for Bed. 

It was very unpleasant tearing ourselves away from the genial glow of the 
lire. Most of us dreaded changing into our night things in our cold tents, so our 
servants brought the things to the tire and warmed them. 

When it was time for bed, we changed into 
them, and then made a rush for our tents and 
tumbled into our blankets, where 
we often shivered through the 
night, if our tents let in the cold 
blast -as they often did, if one 
had not taken the precaution of 
piling up leaves and grass all 
round them or throwing up a 
small embankment or earthwork, 


nil; s in hkngai. moi niain ilaiieky halted amove kai.am, 
as one officer was very expert in doing 



Shouis houi some People cannot Sleep. 


A hard dav’s 
work, as a rule, 
produces a good 
night’s sleep ; but 
there are some 
funny people who 
cannot sleep after 
a certain hour in 
the morning. One 
such always shout- 
ed for hi s servant 
at an early hour, 
the moment he 
awoke. This call, 
regularly piercing 



KING’S KOVAL RIFLES READY FOR THE MARCH. 




THE 4TH 
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the morning air, was as good as the bugler’s “ rouse.” Most of us found it 
so, and thought the bugle-call later on quite superfluous. Another sleepless 
warrior we had too. He usually awoke with the lark, or earlier, and in the 
intervals of shouting and swearing at his bov for being late with his earlv tea 
and “ cfmpatties," he treated us to snatches of melody in various keys. 


CUe have a Pestilence of Dogs. 


Dogs 

abundanc e. 
between our legs 
and when you 
tent at night, 
found a few of 
dogs snugly en- 
your blankets. 
honk them out 
a moment ; but 
be put off in that 
night you would 
them in vour 

J 

perhaps they 
and, as soon as 
they would again 
on you ; and all 
would dream 
like another 
carrying the 
some part of 



had with us in 
They usually got 
on the march ; 
reached vour 

J 

vou usual 1 v 
your friends’ 
sconced within 
To swear at and 
was the work of 
they were not to 
way, for next 
be sure to find 
tent again, or 
would grow bold, 
you fell asleep, 
crawl in and lie 
night long you 
that somehow, 
Allas, you were 
Chin Hills on 
vour body, 


A HALT : Oh'KlCFK> HAVING HKKAKl’ASi. 

though you could noL tell which ; and in the morning you would wake up to find 
that you had not been troubled with a nightmare, as you thought, fiom indulging 
too freely in those thick slices of frozen bulli-beef and rum, but that it was those 
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infernal dogs of your friends. Sometimes they fought and barked at night, as is 
their wont, and caused general irritation, but it was .. .. ■ cold 

for anyone to rush after them with 
sticks. We could only throw boots 
or other handy missiles at them, but 
they kept well out of reach as a rule. 



ON THE MARCH : 

FIVE MJNCTF.S HALT AT A STREAM TO UK INK. 


The Dog Snores. 

One officer had a huge dog, which shared his tent with him. At night loud 
sounds, like strong, healthy human snoring, always proceeded from that tent ; but 
the occupant always would have it that it was the dog that made the noise. 
But “we had our doubts,” as the Chin Chiefs remarked, when we told them that 
we had come into their country solely for their own good. 


Sometimes 
loose from his tethering 
come strolling around, 
knocking up against our 
tents, or, perhaps, up- 
setting a few, and causing 
great excitement among 
our canine friends. And 
till that rampaging beast 
was captured and tethered 
again there was no peace 
ior us ; tor you never 
knew when he might 


A nocturnal JVIule gives trouble. 

a mule 



FIVE MINUTES HALT AFTER A STIFF CLIMB. 




THE PROVOST MARSHAL 
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his hubble-bubble. It is a line art with these people ; a cough and a wheeze that 
rise in intensity gradually, and, when the climax of enjoyment is reached, the 
paroxysm ends with a long-drawn sigh of “Ram! Ram!” 



'II IK HHISTI ON HIS HOUNDS. 


So we always kept people of such peculiar 
long way off, if possible. But often, on ac- 
of the limited space, we were all crowded 
gether, and then the wheezy followers’ 
enjoyment would be cut short at intervals 
by the stentorian “ chuprao ! you sir-r! ” 
from the sahibs' neighbouring tents. 

The Coolies ai<e JVIusieal. 

The Gurkha coolies woke about 
one or two o'clock in the morning, 
and began cooking their food at that 
early hour. They could not sleep 
for the cold, and no doubt preferred sitting round the tire. Some would often 

into song, accompanied by a monotonous drubbing 
drum which they always carried 
about with them. But these 
early concerts were appar- 
ently not appreciated by 
the sahibs , for a shout 
would presently come 
from one tent for the 
“ budmashes to chuprao!” 
The coolies would wait 
a minute or two, and 
resume their music when 
they thought the sahibs 
had gone off to sleep 
-s!" from several tents, 


break out 
on a 



kino’s royal kiki.es cookino their dinners, 
again. But again would come the “ chuprao ! you b 
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and the pool musically-inclined coolies would have to desist, wondering why the 
sahibs should bo so irritable and unappreciative of early morning song'. 




i n d ul- 





Out* Servants get Tipsy. 

Our servants, sometimes from too free 
gencein their masters’ rum or whisk v 

it was annoying enough to tlie man 'mBK' r yK?j Jjjfll 

often afforded us much amusement. ■ l 

One servant argued that he did not 

other sahib 1 and lie therefore thought his own master 
ought not to grumble in return for this considerate con- 
duct of his ! 


Our servants were also particular in the company thev kept. They had their 
own sets, and when one set succeeded in stealing or eating or drinking more* than 
another set, there was a row, in which we were often called upon to interfere. 

We Renounce Shaving. 

Shaving on the inarch being too much of a grind, especially as you could never 
hot water when you wanted it and your razor refused to 
keep sharp, it was not generally practised. Most of 
us, however, in our scrubby beards, looked terrible 
guys ; some were positively awful ! One ener- 
getic officer, however, was not to be denied 
his morning shave. There you 
saw him regularly sitting before 
his tent, with a rug wrapped 
round him, shivering in the 
freezing cold and scraping away 
at his chin with the greatest 


IN CAMP : SEPOYS AND COOLIES BATHING. 
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enjoyment. It must have been a blunt razor too, for the grating it produced could 
be heard in all our tents. 

LUe Clip out* J-taiiL 

Hair-brushing, too, was a superfluous luxury, so most of us had our heads 
clipped down to the skin with mule shears. It did 

improve our appearance, but, on the con- 
trarv, we looked reiuarkablv like a 
batch of released convicts. How- 
ever, it was comfortable, though 
decidedly cold at night. One 
officer revelled in the delights of 
a nightcap, and he did not mind ; but 
the rest of us, who had come unpre- 
pared for this contingency, had to 
sleep in our forage-caps. If clippers 
were not available, the company-barber 

I N CAMP : WAITIN'! FOR SOMETHING TO F.AT. 

(cither European or native) performed 




on us with equal success. 


We abandon Tubbing -Shocking I 

Our bathing arrangements were primitive, and generally done in our basin or 
pony-buckets. At first we tried bathing in the . — *'• streams 

but this was always followed by fever, and we 
to give it up. With the intense cold and 
other drawbacks, no one rose to regular 
tubbing. It could not be done at any 
price ; and “ when you 
cannot do what you 
will, you must do what 
you can ; ” that is, we 
did without it, like our 
friends the Chins, except 

IN CAMP : POLITICAL OFFICER HAVING FRIENDLY CHAT WITH HIS FRIENDLIES. 








In spite of every pre- 
caution many mules, 
especially the battery 
animals, fell over the 
k/tuth, and some were 
tilled outright or were so 
badly damaged that they had 
to be shot. Many had 
wonderful escapes. 
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at the bottom of the pool. When he heard the footfalls of his rescuers, he simply 
raised his head and moved his ears backwards and forwards, but showed no other 
emotion, and so he waited quietly till his deliverers were able to haul him out. 
This storv beautifully illustrates the patient spirit of the mule under adversity!” 


Refreshments on the march. 


K very on <* 
scription in 
he munched 
along or ate 
t h c m a n v 
c urred. If, 

long halt had 
been made, 
twenty min- 
an-lumr was 
1 o \v c d b e - 
1 2 o’clock. 


carried cooked food of some kind or de- 
: .. his haversack. This 
as he w e n t 
during some of 
halts that oc- 
however, no 
p r e v i o u s 1 y 
one for 
utes or half- 
usual ly al- 
tween 1 1 and 



A CAMI’ I’KKKT. 


The Best LUay to Climb a flill. 

Most of the officers had ponies, and it is certainly much nicer getting up a hill 
on a pony's back, if it can be done, than on one’s own pins. However, there were 
many places where this could not be done. The next best thing was to hang on to 
your pony’s tail. It might not have been a dignified way of climbing a hill, but it 
helped you to keep your wind, and, when you reached the top of the hill, you could 
talk, while the others around you gasped for breath and, for the life of them, could 
not utter a word. 

Arrival in Camp. 

1 he camp was usually reached in the afternoon. All of us were then very 
busy with our various duties ; some telling off sites, others looking after their 
men, or posting the usual sentries and pickets, or issuing the orders for the day. 
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of ne- 


experience, he always provided himself with candles, food, blankets, and a flask 
full of whisky or rum, to be prepared for all contingencies. Experiences such as 
these, however, were happily not the rule. The rear-guard usually arrived in 
camp in good time. 

The “dhoolies” and " lt & lnavs .’ 9 

When first advancing into the hills we had, 




alfairs, 


carrying • t * iem U P l ' lc steep hills with narrow paths that took 

sharp '••'W.tSfflL ‘ bends round precipices and slippery spurs. This 

MRINOINC. SICK ACROSS A K1VKK. 

made the progress very slow. The bearers, themselves 

a feeble lot, went sick in large numbers, and added to the difficulties. When there 


sharp 

made 


HKINtllNC SICK ACROSS A KIVKK. 


is any hard work to be done the kahar always 
down. His favourite expression, when 
request him to “ chttlo " and not delay 


ic column, is, 


I a m 


d y ing ! ’ ’ Whe n eve r you 
meet a party of kahars } they 
whine this dirge at you— - 
“We are all dying.” But 
it becomes monotonous, and 
not only fails to rouse the 
pity in your bosom it is in- 
tended to excite, but it 




CAMP OF THE DHOOUE-UEARERS. 




getting 
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absolutely makes one very angry after a time. On arrival in camp the dying 
ones are as noisy as jackdaws, and snarl and wrangle over their ghee and lotus, 
and other equally important matters. 



Oup Jungle Comp. 

Sometimes we had to camp in damp, 

dark, dense jungles, where the air 

was stagnant and heavy, and 
where we had to cut down 
the trees to let in the 
light and air. Some of 
the camps were very 
bad ; but there was no 
help for it. We could not 
go to the top of the mountain 
away from the water, neither could 

V IN Till. HO'W'toHAY COUNTRY. 

we camp up the hill-side — usually as 

steep as a church-steeple ; so we had to keep to the streams below. Once well 
into the hills, the camps were on good sites- —chiefly on the hill-slopes, near 


V IN rill. HOl’N'toflAY COUNTRY. 


villages. 



A MOUNTAIN CAMP— BOUNOSIIAY COUNTRY. 


The Boungshay Country. 

In the Uoungshav country 

* 5 ?,. 

fcfc^the valleys are very narrow, 
'<* and covered for the most 
part with dense jungle. The 
mountains rise to great 
heights. One range the 
troops went over was above 
9,000 feet. Pine forests are 
not plentiful. The summits 
of the higher ranges are 
covered with dense oak- 
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forests, from whose sombre branches hang in plenty long trailing lichen, and 


orchids are seen in great profusion. Generally 
4,000 feet red rhododendrons cover the hill sides, 
villages are few and far- 

between. The paths 
are chiefly goat-tracks, 
and go straight up or 
down the hills. There 
is, no doubt, abun- 
dance of game in the 
country. The Chiefs ai 
mightv hunters, and we found 
their houses museums of 


above 

The 








*, * 








shikar trophies. The Chiefs 
have large herds of mxthun , (AMP NKAK SHrKKXVA - 

which are usually allowed to roam the jungles. We also came across numbers 

of water-buffalo. They also have the ordinary cattle ; 
but this is the result of their raids into Burma. 
In many of these southern villages there were 
large numbers of white hill-goats. Occasion- 
ally the Chins paid goats and mythun as 
ite. This provided us with fresh meat 
for many days. Fowls and eggs were also 
plentiful, and paid in as tribute. The nominal 
tribute they had to pay was one rupee for each 
house. In most of the villages we were able to 
get oranges and plain tains. Vegetables were 

scarce— the only vegetable universally grown 
seems to be a variety of bean. In some 
places yams and sweet potatoes and pump- 
kins were also grown. Millet and Indian 
a camp in the hocncshav countky. corn is the staple diet of the Chin. Pigs 


A CAMP IN THE HOCNCSHAV COUNTRY 
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and pariah dogs abounded. Chins do not eat their dogs, as was at one time 
erroneously supposed ; but the pig is a tit-hit reserved for all festive and state 
occasions. 

Klung-I^lung Country. 


In the K1 ung- Klung 
country the vallevs are 
broader and the hills not 



so high, but there is little 
undergrowth jungle, and the 
whole country abounds in 


beautiful pine forest, the air 
one breathes e v e r v w h e re 
being delightfully fragrant 
and fresh. 

Tashon Country. 

Towards the north, in 




/ ' if. * 

A. /*■ i. j Vj* „ hi* 

V- f » /< kCi 

'4** *v<lEfo ’toj *•'**•• : 


.1 'p i . ,i TASHON COI.I MN K\( A M I’M i AT l-AI.AM. 

the 1 aslion country, the 

hills are very densely populated, and nearly the whole of the hill sides have been 
cleared for cub tivation. One meets with very 

jungle anywhere, and so 
it is farther north. 'There 
are mighty hunters in the 
Klung-Khmg country too, 
but owing to the clearing 
of the jungles and the 
densely populated valleys 
in the Tashon country, it 
is devoid of game, and the people are not great 
hikaris but great agriculturists. 

The Country is Difficult. 

Sometimes the country to be visited was 




' Y‘* * 1 ,• 


THE HTITE VAK VAl.I.F.Y, Cl* WHICH THE 
HOI 'NOSHAY COI.CMN ADVANCED. 
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Till- HIGHEST POINT REACH El » HV Till-: IIOCNGSHAV COI.I'MN, OVI K <1,000 I III. 


received were always of a more or less warlike nature, and were generally to 
the tune that the more 
distant vi 1 1 a g e s wo u 1 d 
strenuously resist the 
advance of troops into 
their country. But event 
ually peaceful councils 
prevailed everywhere and 
the troops were received 
in all directions in a 
friendly spirit. On one 
occasion only did we find 
that they had panjgic - d 
or spiked a place with 
sharp bamboos. We were, however, warned of this, and the only creature that 
suffered was an obstinate old mule who persisted in wandering off the path, and 
one of his feet was run through by a f><iujgic for his trouble. When a good 

Samaritan of a Toin- 
A_ „ mv did the animal a 
good turn by pulling 
out the spike, the 
ungrateful beast re- 
paid his kindness by 
kicking him in the 
stomach. But, to be 
sure, there are others 
besides mules who 
display this virtue. 
There was, for in- 
stance, the Chin whom 
/' we treated with rum 

ENTRANCE TO SOUTHERN HOUNGSHAY VII. I. AGE Ulld OtllCT dellCaClCS, 
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and who, before leaving camp, quietly walked off with one of our kukries. There 



too was the sahib , 
who, having no 
matches himself, 
borrow ed a box 
from his syce on 
the march, and 
then swore at the 
man because the 
matches would not 
light. 

CUe at*e met by 

the Chiefs. 

The Chiefs and 
principal men of 


ENTRANCE TO A TASHON VILLAGE. 


the village the 


troops were marching for, always came out several miles with presents of fowls, 


eggs, oranges, and 
gourds full of Vu ) 
to meet the column. 
Having given in 
their submission, 
they conducted the 
troops to their vil- 
lage, near which the 
camp would be pit- 
ched. Later on the 
Chiefs would come 
in and pay their 
tribute, and discuss 
matters with the 
Political Officer. 



ENTRANCE TO A YAHOW VILLAGE. 
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throwing a cheerful glow on the groups round each, the Chief of the village 
came and invited us to his mansion. It was a cold night 

and some preferred the warmth of the lire 
their post-prandial pipes and mugs of rum 
A few of the hardier ones, however, went 
The Chins formed a 
circle round a huge 
Yu jar, and the liquor 
had to be sucked out of 
the jar through a reed in 
the orthodox Chin 
fashion, the quantity 


each guest had to drink 


coats UKoroirr in as tkiwtk. 


being marked by a piece of stick. Each guest had to suck away till the liquid 
reached a certain level. To the Chin “ this was nothing new," as the mule said 


„ 












I 'r&i- 
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HEAH-OUAKTEK CAMl’ AT MIJNLIIM (KI.l : NC.-KI.HNG). 

when it fell down the khud for the twentieth time. But it was a strain on the 


* 
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HEAD QUARTERS CAMP AT MCNLIPI (KLI NG-KLI NG). 
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gourds were always in great request. It is intoxicating stuff too, if you imbibe too 
much of it, as some of us know from experience ; and it 
is capable of giving you a head that you will remember 
for many a day. This is a 
complaint not unknown even 
among the most veteran 
Chin topers. They fre- 
quently came to our camp 
for medicine to cure their 
heads — but they put it down 
to fever ! Strange how we 
all -savage and civilized alike 
try to find plausible excuses for 
our little failings. 

V II. I. At ;K OF Kl.l'Mi-KI.l Ni ■ — 1*.\ I’ll AI. OF I 1IK TKIliF. OF NIK >AMI\ NAMI 1 . 




t^ainy uieather experiences. 

When the weather was threatening or rainy, we usually occupied a pm lion 
<• houses in a village, the owners doubling up with 

the ij7 others. The houses, however, required a 

«ood deal of cleaning up before they 
were habitable. A Chin 
house is usually chock-lull 
of rubbish ol all kinds, 
chiefly huge wicker-baskets. 
Then a plank or two have 
to be taken out ol the sides 
to let in the light and air : 
for there are no windows in 
a Chin house, which is per- 
fectly dark inside. The 


VJI.l.AC.F. OF MCNI.IIM (KI CNO- KI.l'NO) 


roof and walls are black 
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other strange things. When the wind sweeps up the mountain-side, the bamboos 
sway about and these wooden devices strike against one another, and at night 
they sound like the rattling of dead 
as if they were coming to life again 
to cry out for vengeance against 
their murderers. But we have ^ 
wandered from our visit to the 
Chief. Let us go back to the I&gl 

*®v< 

house. In the front or recep- 
tion-room is a raised sort of 
dais in every big house, run- 
ning across the whole breadth ^ 
of the house. On this the guests 
usually sit and talk. We enter and 

A STIFF DESCENT. 

sit down on this. Mats or my than skins 

arc spread for our feet. The Chief and other headmen of the village squat round 
us, and the rest of the crowd deposit themselves wherever 

they can find room. The Chief or 

wife, the latter smoking the 



mm 


A STIFF DESCENT. 
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CHIN DEPUTATION WAITING TO RECEIVE COLUMN. 

pleased, and say, lt Atah !” which means “excellent.’ 


usual pipe, now comes 
forward with a gourd of 
K// and a drinking vessel 
of lacquer, and the liquor 
is poured out and handed 
to the “ Boipas " or sahibs, 
who, to show that there is 
no ill-feeling, must drink 
the proffered cup. Even 
if you dislike the stuff, 
you must drink it, and look 
A Chin thinks you a poor 


creature indeed, if you can’t appreciate the qualities of his Yu. Then the usual 
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consider 
was the 
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standard for everything he has to sell, whether it be a chicken, or a basket of 




k eans > or a bunch of plantains, or a few eggs. 

The Chin likes a gamey egg. 

t tcnzan, rrr it in honock ok the . . . 

KDKk OK LiEl.-T. S1EWAKT. K‘SS Clllll tO()k US 111 COlll* 




RAID-TROPHIES AT TCNZAN, HT IT IN HONOCK OK THK 


MI KDIik OK LIKI.'T. S'l KW'AKT. 


pletely. All eggs they brought in were dropped 
into a basin of water to test them. So in the 
usual manner one day the servant bought a 
batch of eggs after testing them in the water. 

But imagine his. disgust when he afterwards 
found that the Chin had boiled the eggs - 
which were all bad — and so they had sunk 
in the water and deceived him ! 

The Chin is not a fool. 

The Chin is not such a fool as he looks. 

He has been known to sell to Burmans and 
others on the frontier solid slabs of beeswax, 
which the purchasers afterwards discovered 
to be straw or mud covered over with a layer j 
of wax ! Sometimes they have received a j 





A CHIN CHIEF AND HIS WIFE IN cl ALA COSICME. 
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the front of their heads, the knot being rolled round with a strip of cloth. This 

of head-dress is affected by all the great tribes men- 
tioned above. The Sivins and Ivan- 
hows farther north wear their hair 
made up into a knot at the back 
of the head like a small 
chignon. The Sivins in ad- 
dition ornament their heads 
with two small plaits worn 
above each temple. This man- 
ner of head-dress gives these 
two tribes a much less manly 
appearance than the hill-men 
of the south. 

MAKING FRIENDS WITH I 


Houu three old cuitehes put out a fire. 

On one occasion we were quartered in a village. We had had a hi” lire 
round which we had spent the evening, and at the usual hour we had all 
turned into our beds in a Chin house. Altei 

some time when all sounds had died 
out, three old hags, to whom the 
house we were occupying evi- 
dently belonged, cautiously crept 
out of the darkness and sat down 
round the smouldering lire. Their 
idea, apparently, was to put out the 
fire, lest a wind should spring up at 
night and blow the sparks about 
and set the village in flames. Each 
ancient dame had a vessel of water with am r sing ihf. < hins. 

her. But apprehensive, no doubt, that if they threw the whole of the water 
suddenly on the fire, it would produce a noise and disturb the boifias , and they 
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kind of lather, and then went 
round looking on admiringly 

Iiegend of the 

In the Klung- 
heard a curious 
one of the villages, 
that years and 
of white strangers 
ed on the hills, 
m e n wherever 
but eventually 
tied down in the 
gen. Here they 
with their neigh- 
years, and then 
suddenly as they 
village is a cave 
the strange visitors 
be kept, which 
venerate. We 
ly, unable to visit 
village. The 


on with the operation. I he rest of the family sat 
at the skill of the operator! 
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Till: ONI.V Hl’KMf’.SK CAPTIVE RKMiASEI » BY IMK TASIION 
COLUMN, ANI> 11 KK GALLANT kF.SCUKK. 



UUhite men. 

K lung country we 
legend regarding 
The story rims 
years ago a party 
suddenly appear- 
defeating the liill- 
they met them ; 
some of them set- 
vi age of Shurn- 
1 i v e d a t p e a c e 
hours for nine 
disappeared as 
came. Near this 
in which relics of 
are still said to 
the Chins greatly 
were, unfortunate- 
tliis interesting 
Chins say that 
before leaving the 
white men prophesied that they would 
come again, and they believe that we 
have come into their hills in fulfilment 
of that prediction. They also believe 
that we too, after nine years, will sud- 
denly disappear like the strangers of 
old. Another argument they adduce 
against our remaining permanently in 
these hills, is that we have not brought 


PURCHASING EGGS FROM CHINS. 
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A Chat about the 

The Political 
a party of friendly 
or sons of chiefs, 
them from other 
strip of red cloth 
From this cir- 
wcre known in 
lalpuggri - wal- 
also known un- 
designations of 
“P. O.’s body- 
lars,” “ friendlies,” 

They accompanied all 
often rendered very 
service. They were a line 
and sturdy, and one or A llol . 
handsome. They were 
in the matter of drink they we 
“ generally took the deputations, tha 
to submit, under their wing, 
and introduced them to the 
Political Officer — and 
consumed most of the 
Yu. 



Pork they had ga- 
lore, for every deputation^ 
brought in several 
pigs, sometimes alive 
and squeaking, and ™> wuntoo t 
sometimes . roasted whole and sk< 
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a pig was as follows. The struggling, squealing animal is held down by two men, 
while a third takes 
the sharp bamboo 
skewer he wears in 
his hair and delib- 
erately introduces 
it into the animal’s 



», ... 

'■■■■ ■■'/y/JiiiS 

'IMt 1 


mm 



chest, feeling his 
way, as it were, as 
he penetrates 
deeper. Having 
gone far enough, 
he proceeds to 
work the skewer 
about till he pierces 
the heart. In the chins in monsoon costume. 

meantim e the w retched pig h as been making the place re-echo with his death- 

screams. As the 


m-v sv*?! 
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HEAD-gUARTEK CAMP AT 1'ALAM (TASHON). 


skewer does its 
work, the noise 
becomes fainter 
m and yet more faint, 
BjS& and at last, after a 
|i quarter of an hour’s 
suffering, piggy bids 
a long farewell to 
the little joys his 
kind can know in 


this world. The 
great object of the 
Chin is not to lose 
a drop of the 
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to this ordeal. The embracing is embarrassing, especially if the gentleman who 
is so demonstrative is a bit high, as they invariably are ! Wh en yon visit a Chin 



A YAIKIU linrsK. 


bouse, the old ladies too, blit not the young ones unfortunately, stroke you to show 
their admiration for the white men. 


Their funny names. Their gunpouider, bullets, and guns. 

Some of these Chiefs had verv funny-sounding 
names. The reader would call them indecent, if they 
were written down here. 

They were all excellent 


A Chin 


failed to bring down a 
mythun at the first shot, 
while our men took many 
shots, and eyen then the 



animal sometimes escaped. Ail 
these Chins are armed with old 


1 ower flint-locks. They make 
their own gunpowder. We 


I.ONGI.EK CHINS (KI.HNG-KLUNG.) 
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frequently passed the sulphur-factories of villages : these consisted of wooden 
troughs or wicker-baskets chock-full of a large variety of bean, sunk in the streams ; 
and from the decomposition of these beans they get their sulphur. We could 



HAKA ( MIKFS. 


always tell when we were 


approaching these places, by the smells th.it assailed 11s. 


The Chins are not particular what they use as bullets : pieces ol telegraph- 
wire, pebbles, or bits of iron beaten into squares answer their purposes just 
as well. The barrels of their guns are what they value most. Most of the 
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other parts they make themselves. The Chiefs’ guns are usually very beautifully 
lacquered. 

They are big feeders. 

These “ friendlies ” were great feeders ; and so, indeed, are all Chins. They 

were always eating. They put away a large quantity 
of food three times a clay regularly. 

. - , ( - On the march, when we halted, 

we would often see them spread 
out a huge cloth, on which 
they would pile up a mountain 
of boiled millet and a mass of 
boiled eggs, with great junks of 
boiled or roast pork. Round 
this pile they would sit, and 
soon demolish it. Then a 
copious draught of water, and 
they were ready for anything. 


' '/ , ■< 7^'' ,, 

li m w 

v$ 
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r.Kon* oy sivi\ (.mins 


The Tashons are the most civilized. 


Of all the Chins, the 
Tashons are the most civil- 
ized. In the houses of their 
Chiefs we found oil-lamps 
made of earthenware things 
we had never come across in 
any other village. The Chins, P 
as a rule, sit round their fires, 
and that is the only illumina- 
tion they have in their soot- 
begrimed houses. Round 
these fires, too, they hold 
their drinking orgies. 
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so many antelopes. They thought it was son 
deep-laid plot to compass their destruction. 
When we learned what all the excitement 
was about, the Political Officer had the 
utmost difficulty by dint of much 
shouting and yelling in calming the 
fears of the runaways, and inducing 
them to trust themselves to the camp 
again. Their Chief was at once set 




OIK AKTIST SI 1(>\\ INC A sKl-.TCH in CHINS, WHICH 
'MIISY I'KOMHIY KriJl'.hH OUT ! 


ee. The friendly who had taken the law into 
his own hands in this wav, and who no doubt 
thought he had a perfect right to do so, was 
promptly put into durance vile, and, being 
a high and mightv Chief in his own right, and 
a trusty policeman by the grace of the Political 
Mlieer, this was great ignominv. However, a 
>ld night under the stern eye of the British 
sentry no doubt brought home to his mind the 
fact that, if he had any disputes, he must take 


IN CAM!': MANC.AINJNC WTO! CHINS. 


them to the white Chief for settlement, as 
that was in future to be the new order 
of things in the land. Subsequently 
the divspute was arranged to the satis- | 
faction of both parties. 

They object to being sketched. 

The Chins are very superstitious and 
believe in the evil eye. They strongly 
objected to being sketched. Our artist 
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once made a very beautiful sketch of two line-looking Chins and handed his 

book to the nn n 1 ji" i|" N " 

imagining that they 
their 


own portraits. 
Thev looked at it 

j 

for a while, turning 
i t i* o u n cl in all 
directions, and 
finally, when they 
grasped what it 
meant, one of the 
men quietly mois- 
tened his linger 
with the tip of his 
tongue and smear- 



DYNAMITINC. KISH : LIGHTING THE Kt'SK. 


ed the sketch out, before the disgusted artist could stop him. 



DYNAMITING KISH : THE EXPLOSION. 


Then with a smile 
that was child-like 
and bland he 
handed back the 
book and simply 
said, “ Atahlo” 
which means 
“ bad.” 

The Caniero 
alarms them. 

Neither did 
they like being 
photographed. 
When they were 
told what it meant, 
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they scampered away in great fright like an alarmed flock of sheep. The only 
way was to take 
them unawares. 

Once, in a distant 
village, we had 
erected the camera 
and arranged 
everything nicely, 
but, when the shut- 
ter was snapped, 
the Chins fled in 
all directions, be- 
lieving it to be some 
kind of diabolical 
machine ; and no- 
thing would induce dynamitinc; fish : coi.i.ECnNG thf. fish. 

them to approach the camera again. In other places, however, where the people 

were not so wild, 
the image on the 
ground glass was 
a source of great 
wonder and admir- 
ation to them. 

Stoekades and 
Tunnels. 

In the Boung- 
shay country all 
the villages have 
stockades and tun- 
nelled entrances. 
The villages are 
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theii refined palates, they screwed up their faces, spat on the ground, and 
handed the stuff back with the intimation that it was “ Alahfo " -bad ! Sugar 
gottr, salt, and rum were what they mainly appreciated. 


Rockets. 

Sometimes we had to send up signal-rockets to communicate with other 
columns. These made a profound impression on the savages. The roar of 
astonishment that burst from them as they watched the rockets hissing up into 
the heavens, was like the sound of many waters. They believed we accomplished 
all this bv the agency of Nats. 


Dynamic 

Dvnamiting 

j o 

fetched them, 
somet h ing 
w a ter ; 
lows a 1 it- 
alic! behold! 
c o m e u p 
n u in b e r s . 

If the y 
that, how 
save them ! 



AKTKKNOON 11. A IN CAM P. 


ing Fish. 

fish also great lv 
“You t hrow 
i n t o t h e 
then fol- 
tle splash, 
the fish 
d e a d i n 
How simple ! 
** ' could only do 
much trouble it would 
Here were these strangers 


who secured all the best fish in a few minutes without the least trouble, while 
they took days and davs to catch a few fish in spite of all their traps and snares. 
So thought our friends the Chins. 


The r4at and the Godfather. 

The Chins are demon—- or Nat- worshippers. Racli household has got its own 
special Nat. On one occasion a woman who did not exactly know who the father 
of her child was, and was consequently uncertain under the protection of whose 
Nat her brat would come, thought she would settle the matter satisfactorily by 
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asking the Political Officer to become the Nat-father of her child ! From a 
Chin point of view, we were told, this was considered a great compliment. 

The Chin Character. 

The Chin appears to be affectionate and domesticated enough, when occasion 
requires. We have often come across a fond Chin father nursing the baby ; and 
they have frequently come into camp with babies tied on their backs. Mr. 
Macnabb thinks u they are a queer and singular race, combining many of the 



lit’KMESE CAPTIVES REJ.EASF.I) FROM THE CHINS. 


more attractive qualities of the Burman with the deceit and vindictiveness of the 
Pathan. On the whole, however, they are a manly race and an independent one, 
and, as such, command respect.” The population of the country is very con- 
siderable. Indeed, the number of inhabitants in these hills quite astonished us. 

The Chin as a Bargainer. 

Bargaining with a Chin required a good deal of diplomacy. It was often a 
source of great fun to us. They were very unconfiding, and would on no account 
part with anything till the thanka or rupee was placed in their hands. With one 
hand the Chin would hold the article he had for sale concealed in his basket, or 
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under his dirty rags. This he would partly disclose and let you look at from a 
distance, but not handle. The other hand he held out to the intending purchaser ; 
and, when the latter deposited the coin therein, then he would hand over the 
article to you and not before. If the amount one oll'ered did not satisfy him, he 
simply gave a little sneeze of contempt and politely turned his back on you. The 
childien of the hills, however, always set a very high value on their own goods. 
They considered a fowl or a few eggs good enough to give in exchange for anv- 
thing you had. What, however, had the greatest value in their eyes were our 
brass uniform-buttons, which they were 
sessing. These they made into neck 
selves or 
With a ton 
brass but- 
could get 
c o m f o r t- 
these hills, 
empty bul- 
biscuit-tins 
tain value 


eyes 


and 



very keen on pos- 
laces for theni- 
their wives, 
or so of 
tons one 

0 n v e r v 
a b I y o n 
At first 
li-beef and 

& had a cer- 

1 n their 


they gave 

or >’ 111 n 

exchange vii.lace of shikkwa, aktkkwakhs mcknt. Hut tile 

'cute savages soon found out they could get these things for nothing by waiting. 
For if they did not buy them, the troops had to throw them away, as they could 
not carry empty tins about. As soon as the column marched out of camp, the 
Chins, who hung about the outskirts, would rush in and gather up all the rubbish ; 
and eventually they would set the camp on fire. Somebody suggested they did 
this for sanitary reasons ! But we suspect it was done to get rid of all traces of 
the hated strangers from the neighbourhood of their villages. 


The Friendlies and the Plantains. 

The Chin militia gave one of these hard bargainers a good lesson once. A 
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Chin had prowled round the camp with a basket of plantains for sale. But, as 
his prices were high, he had found no purchasers ; so he strolled into the camp 
of the friendlies, hoping to do business with his own countrymen, no doubt. These 
strapping, sturdy, young fellows were a devil-may-care set of semi-savages, and 
always ready for a lark. Before the Chin with his basket of plantains could say 
Jack Robinson, or whatever the equivalent is in Chin, the friendlies sprang on 
him and emptied his basket in no time. Then they tossed the bewildered man 
about from one to the other, and soon nothing was left of the few rags in which 
he had been clothed. An old patriarchal Chin now came up 

and, tapping the ^ inan 011 the shoulder, 

fixed him with V i(% his stern eye and 

s P o k c t o ia L Jjf 0^4 . h 1 in thus: - 

“O foolish ■ . Sb'fMik M - child of the 


s p o k e t o 
“() foolish 




can t get 


to come 


lisl 
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votir plan- cakhwau escort hk i n<;in<; in chin prisoners. tains Don’t 

do it again ! But show me the man who took your plantains, and I’ll see if I can 
restore them to you. He said this with a scowl at the shivering man, while 
with one eye he winked round on the grinning friendlies as much as to say, 
“ Doesn’t he wish he may get them ! ” The Chin, however, thought he had had 
enough of this game and so waited to hear no more, but, gathering up the shreds 
of his rags, slunk off into the jungle. Some of us were spectators of this scene 
from a distance, and it was fully as good as a bit from a Christmas pantomime. 


The Chins Despatch their Enemies Promptly. 

We never heard any stories showing that the Chins treated their enemies 
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arrested, and, much to his astonishment, was informed that such actions could no 
longer be tolerated ; that we considered it murder, and would punish the culprits 
accordingly. However, to stamp out effectually the blood-feud, which has been 
a law unto the Chins ever since they can remember, will be a matter of time. This 
man was subsequently tried and condemned to a period of imprisonment in Burma. 

Their Craves. 

their dead in their 
lam we found the 
covered over with 
sheds, and in the 
there were solid 
places which look- 
which the departed 
long sleep. In no 
we come across 
pie who die violent 
outside the village, 
erect rudely carved 
bv skulls of ani- 

j 

of stone below, 
at the entrances of 
shadv trees, and 
resting-places, where 
down in the shade 

and rest. When you an-,. h.» come across these 

posts, you can always tell a village is in the neighbourhood. 

1 he manner of arranging these posts varies with each tribe, as a reference to 
the photographs will show. They are most plentiful in the southern Boungshay 
country. Sometimes, at the entrances of villages, we came across recent .graves 
of men killed during raids. Such graves were surrounded by a wooden palisade, to 
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which were attached the skulls of animals killed by the deceased. In the centre 
of the enclosure is a post, on which are hung the deceased’s rain-coat, pipe, water 
gourd and other articles he used during his lifetime. At the foot of the post are 
vessels of water and food, so that, should the departed spirit return hungry and 
thirsty, he could eat and drink, and then go away satisfied and not haunt the 
village. From one of these posts we found suspended a human scalp and a pair 
of ears, the property of an enemy of the deceased, whom he had slain before he 
met with his own end. 


The Tipsy Chief. 


c a s i o n t h e 
before a large 
which several 
denly rangout. 
Is the village 
fight?” was 
that occurred 
us. Hut we 
there was a 
— e i t h e r a 
riage —and all 
drunk ! Pre- 
Chief was just 

able to keep on his pins, but to show his joy at our arrival he broke into a 
fantastic dance, a roll down the hill now and again not in the least cooling his 
ardour. Finally he lifted up his voice and welcomed us to his village, as with 
red, blurry eyes and dripping mouth he grinned into each of our faces ; and 
finally, much to the amusement of the whole column, he wound up by embracing 
the Commanding Officer and then in turn the others, all of whom he stroked 
like so many cats. His attentions at last became so overpowering that we had 
to get the old man removed from camp. 


On one oc 
column arrived 
village, from 
shots sud- 
“ Halloa ! 
going to 
the thought 
to each of ^ 
soon found 
big feast on 
funeral or a mar-" 
the villagers were 
sently the old Chief appeared with his retinue, all far gone. 
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The 
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was a good forager too, and sometimes did a little trade with us. 


from the villages 
sold them to us. 
hard, he strode 
a stately sort of 
ges and things, 
islied us all by 
beard, and this 
juvenile appear- 
domestieated old 
often came into 
child slung on his 
was useful in ob- 
ies and in other 
regret to record 
in the little dis- 
curred at Shurkwa 
“Tctapata,” in 



He looted fowls 
on the way and 
When times were 
about the camp in 
way selling oran- 
One day he aston- 
shaving off his 
gave him quite a 
ance. He was a 
man too, for he 
camp with hi s 
shoulders. He 
taining Chin cool- 
ways. I much 
that subsequently, 
turbance that oc- 
about coolies, old 
trying to smooth 
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Always late ! ”, And then each mess sat round its own lire and discussed its own 
dinner. Our fires were adjacent to one another, so that, as the meal went on, we 
were able to talk across to each other and criticise each other’s mentis for the day, 
something after this fashion: — “We have got an excellent stew to-day. What 
have you got, No. i?” “Oh! our omelette is simply beautiful. We have never 
tasted a better in all our lives before !” would reply No. i. “But we have such a 
beauty of a custard. Your chef could not make one like it, if he tried all his life ! ” 
would chime in No. 3 mess. 


“Pooh!” would put in 
have a roast fowl here, 
anything you 
duce.” And 
jesting and 
chatter the 
w o u 1 d pass 
So met imes 
vited another 
ner ; but the 
stated that 
bring vour 
drink when 



THK HAKA POST. 


No. 4. “We 
that will beat 
could pro- 
s o amidst 
pleasant 
dinner - hour 
away merrily, 
one mess in- 
across to din- 
invitation 
you had to 
own food and 
you c a m e ! 


Then, when you called on the other messes, say, to leave your card, you were 
asked to have a peg, but you had to provide it yourself! 


We are a Happy Family. 

Throughout the whole period we were a happy family. Each one contributed, 
as far as in him lay, to the general enjoyment. And the happy spirit and thorough 
fellow-feeling that always prevailed caused all difficulties to vanish. 


The Story of the Free Drink. 

Before concluding these camp reminiscences, we cannot refrain from quoting 
a story of how a thirsty young officer got an extra free drink. We had all come 
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into camp after a long weary march. A Tommy marched in looking very 
worn and fagged out. The thirsty officer thereupon poured out a stiff peg of 
rum from the mess bottle and said he would give it to the tired soldier. lie 
went to the man and offered him the rum ; but he said, “ Much obliged, sir, 
but I am a teetotaller.” “Oh! I am very sorry; I did not know that,” said 
the thirsty one, and lie promptly drank ofl the peg himself ; and that is how 
he got an extra drink all for nothing. Rut it brought him in for a good deal 
of chaff and banter. 



CHINS HKINC.INC. ON THE MAlt.S. 


Work Successfully Done. 

% 

In spite of difficulties, many and varied, which need not be set down here, 
the Expeditions were, one and all, most successfully accomplished, and that 
without resort to bloodshed. And does not Milton tell us, “Peace hath her victories 
no less renown' d than war?” 

Though we fought no battles, yet the toiling and moiling over that intermin- 
able jumble of hills, which tried the endurance of the troops to the utmost, 
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•‘This is a remarkably bright little book. * Aliph Cheem,' supposed to be the 
nom tic plume of an officer in the T8th Hussars, is, after his fashion, an Indian Bon 
Oaultier. In a few of the poems the jokes, turning on local names and customs, 
are somewhat esoteric ; but, taken throughout, the verses are characterized by high 
animal spirits, great cleverness, and most excellent fooling." — 'J'he World* 

‘•One can readily imagine the merrlTnent created round the camp fire by the 
recitation of ‘The Two Thumpers,’ which is irresistibly droll. . , . The 

edition before us is enlarged, and contains illustrations by the author, in addition to 
which it is beautifully printed and handsomely got up, all which recommendations 
are sure to make the name of Aliph Cheem more popular in India than ever." — 
JLiverpool Atcrcury. 

“ Satire of the most amusing and inoffensive kind, humour the most genuine, and 
pathos the most touching pervade these * I-^ays of Ind. ' . From Indian friends 

we have heard of the popularity these * I-ays * have obtained in the land where they 
were w'ritten, and we predict for them a popularity equally great at home." — 
Afonthly Homoeopathic Aleviczv. 


IV. THACKER «2r* CO., Sj HEJVOA2E STREET, TO HE OH. 
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THACKER 


SPINK CO., CALCUTTA. 


Reviews of “ Lays of Ind.” 

f * The * Lays* are not only Anglo-Indian in origin, but out-and-out Anglo- India n in 
subject and colour. To one who knows something of life at an Indian 1 station ’ they 
will be especially amusing. Their exuberant fun at the same time may well attract the 
attention of the ill-defined individual known as * the general reader.’ " — 

" To many An- 
glo-Indians the 
lively verses of 
* A 1 i p h Cheem * 
must be very well 
known, while to 
those who have not 
yet become ac- 
quainted with them 
we can only say 
read them on the 
fust opportunity. 

I'o those not fa- 
miliar with Indian 
life they may be 
specially com- 
mended for the 

picture which they give of many of its lighter incidents and conditions, and ol 
several of its ordinary personages.” — /i.i//i ( 7// < ///«/«-. 

Scz>e/i (h J'.iii/iou. In square 3.2 we. 5 s. 

Departmental Ditties and other Verses. 

ftjumoroud antj (Character ^poents of f 2tnrylo Kntnan 3Ltfe. 

Bv KIJDVARI) KIPLING. 

“ They reflect with light gaiety the thoughts and feelings of actual nu n and 
women, anti are true as well as eleven . . . N1 r. Kipling achieves the lent ol 

making Anglo-Indian society flirt and intrigue visibly before our eyes. . . . 1 lis 

book gives hope of a new literary star of no mean magnitude rising in the Hast.” 
— Siu W. YV. M t/NTKR , in / /it' Aciii.it ///v. 

• * As for that terrible, southing piec e, ‘ The Story 01 l T riah.* wo know of nothing 
with which to compare it, and one cannot help the wretched feeling that it is true. 

*ln Spring Time* is the most pathetic. I.mxnt of an exile At* know in 
modern poetry. ” — rapin' e. 

RHYMING LEGENDS OF IND. 

By II. K. GkACICY, B. A. , C.S. Crown Br a, Os. 

“A scries of lively Stories in Wise.** -7 Y mes. 

Arc not only amusing, but are lively descriptions of sc*nory and customs in 
Indian T.ife. . . . Cleverly and humorously told. " — Wcck/y 7 'hues. 



TJJ A CKIZIv <>' CO., 8 7 A 7 JilVGA7'JZ ST/?£h2\ COiV/JO/V. 



MAC K HR , SPINK 6 - CO, CALCUTTA. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COW KEEPING IN INDIA. 

A Simple and Practical Hook on 

(TIk if (fare anb tfreatment, tbeir batious iirccbs, 

4AM) 

’I'll K MKANS OK KKNDKRING I'll KM I’KOKITAIU.K 
BY* ISA. TWBBID- 



CA'Oiriv ftp. 


With Thirty-Nine Illustrations, including the various breeds oi Cattle, 
drawn fiom Photographs by 


R. A. STERNDALE. 


IT. THACKER & CO., 87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 



THACKER, SPINK &• CO . , CALCUTTA. 


Xfi.-IA’f.Y READY. 

DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES, 

Hv VKRO SHAW. 

. / at /tor of ( \isselfs "Hook of t ho / fote Kennel lid it or of the ‘ 'Held.'' 

ANQ) 

CAPTAIN M. II. HAYES, F.K.C.V.S. 

Author of “ I'eterinorv \o'e\, " efe. 



['In* book will be illustrated by typical animals of each breed treated 
of, chielly from Photographs of Prize Winners, and will be essen- 
tial U> all lovers of the Dog in Hot Climates. It will be uniform 
with “Cow Keeping in India,” “Poultry Keeping in India,’ etc. 


W. THACKER 6 - CO 87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 









THACKER , SPINK & CO CALCUTTA. 


The Second Edition, Revised, and with additional Illustrations by the Author, 
Post 8 vo. 8v. 6 if. 

S E O N E E : 

OH, 

CAMP LIFE ON THE SATPURA RANGE. 

21 5EaIc of Intuan Slbbcnturc. 

By R. A. STERNDALE, 


AUTHOR OF “MAMMALIA OF INDIA," “ DKNI/KNS OF TUB JUNGLE.” 



JHlustratcU bg t^e Author. 

With an Appendix containing a briof Topographical and Historical account 
of the District of Seonee in the Central Provinces of India. 


IV. THACKER 6 ° CO., 87 NEWGATE STREET \ LONDON. 
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77 /A CEE R, SriA r K CO, CALCUTTA. 


In Imperial i6mo. Uniform with " Riding,*' " Riding for Ladies," "Hindu 

Mythology." 12 s. 6d. 

A NATURAL HISTORY 

OF THE 

OF INDIA, 

BTJRMAIl AND C1GXX.ON. 

By R. A. STERN DARK, K.R.O.S., F.Z S., kic., 

A i; THOR OK “ SEONKR," “THK DENIZENS OK THE JUNdl.K,” "TUI* AKCillAN KNIKE," ETC. 

WITH 170 IT T US TRA YVOA'S BY THR AUTHOR A 7VT> OTIIRRS . 

The geographical limits 
of the present work have 
been extended to all terri- 
tories likely to be reached 
by the sportsman from 
India. It is copiously illus- 
trated, not only by the 
author himself, but by care- 
ful selections made by him 
from the works of well- 
known artists. 

“ it is the very model of what a popular nal ural history should be. ” — A 'noii'ledge, 
“An amusing work with good illustrations .** — I Vature . 

“ Full of accurate observation, brightly told .** — Saturday Rcidei u. 

“The results of a close and sympathetic observation.** — Athciitcum. 

“ It has the brevity which is the soul of wit, and a delicacy of allusion which 
charms the literary critic.** — Academy. 

“The notices of each animal are, as a rule, short, though on some of the 
larger mammals — -the lion, tiger, pard, boar, etc., — ample and interesting details 
are given, including occasional anecdotes of adventure. The book will, no 
doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, indeed, has been extended so 
as to include all territories likely to be reached by the sportsman from India. 
T1 lose who desire to obtain some general information, popularly conveyed, on 
the subject with which the book deals, will, we believe, lind it useful. * — The 
I 'i tries. 

“ Has contrived to lilt a happy mean between the stiff scientific treatise and 
the bosh of what may be called anecdotal zoology .** — -The Haily JVews. 



IV. 77/ACKER < 5 t - CO., 87 JVC JVGA TE STREET, LOJVDOTV. 
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THACKJZt ?, Sr/ATK 




CO., CALCUTTA. 


The 


Foolscap 8 vo, with 8 Maps. AS. 3 8. 

Sportsman’s Manual 


ITnT CJ1TKST OF (1AM K 

IN KULLU, LAHOUL AND LADAK, TO THE TSO MORARI LAKES. 

With Notes on Shouting in Sciti. Bara Baoaiial, Oiamha and Kashmir ; 
and A L>ICTAI LKL) UliSmil'TlON OF Sl’ORT IN MOKE THAN 130 NALAS. 


I£Y 

LI KUT.-COI, R. I I. TVACKI5. 

Tw\ TK H.M.’sc>8tii AND 34TII Kkcimknts. 


Oblong Imperial 4to. jb.v. 

DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES: 

£1 Set less of ^Uclc!)c0 of TO53X tltj Animals, 

ILLUSTRATING TIIEIII FORMS AND NATURAL ATTITUDES. WITH LETTER l*R MSS 

I lEsf'K I I'TION OF EACH I'LATH. 

By R. A. STERNDALE, F.R.O.S., F.Z.S., 

AUTHOR O K 44 NATURAL HISTORY OK TI 1 K MAMMALIA OK INDIA,” " SKIJNKK," KTC 


1. Denizens of the Jungles. — Ah./i- 

g~i ties — /deer — A do nk* j *s. 

2. On the Watch. — 7 'i^er. 

3. Not so fast Asleep as he Looks. 

— / 'anther -Af on keys. 

4. Waiting for Father . — Black Bears 

of the Plains. 

5. Rival Monarehs. 7 /);rT anil 

dilephant. 

6. Hors clc Combat. Indian 1 1 ’/A/ 

Boar and jlYtrer. 


7 A Race for Life. — Blue Bull 
and 117 Id l ^u/v. 

S Meaning Mischief. — ZVte (ianr 
Indian Bison. 

9 More than 1 1 is Match. ~ ~B uJJTalo 
and /Rhinoceros • 

10 A Critical Moment, — Spoiled 

Beer and l eopard. 

11 Hard hit — /Vie Sanihur. 

12 Mountain Monarchs. — Ada ft o 

I\dd* s Sheep. 


“The plates are admirably executed by photo-lithography from the author's 
originals, every line and touch being faithfully preserved. It is a volume 
which will be eagerly studied on many a table. Many an amusing and 
exciting anecdote add to the general interest of the work .” — Broad At rent*. 

“The Volume is well got up and the drawings are spirited and natural.” — 
Illustrated /London A r e7os. 


Its. T/IACKEE CO., 


87 NE IVGATK ST/iEET, 


LOJVJJON. 
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TIL A CKJKR, SriJVK CO., CALCUTTA 



GAME, SHORE, 

AND 

WATER BIRDS 
OF INDIA. 

BY 

Col. A. LE MESSUR1ER, 


mfiJtim 















ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8 vo, 15-r. 


A l r A DE Af E- 
CUM FOR T//E 
S TOR TSAI A AT, 
EA/BRACIZVG ABB THE 
BIRDS AT ARB IIIvEI K TO 
BE AIET WITH I AT A 
S/IOO TI2VG EXCURSION. 


** Compact in form, excellent in 
method and arrangement, and, as far 
as we have been able to test it, rigidly 
accurate.” —A' uoiuledge. 

* ' Will be a source of great de- 
light, as every ornithological detail is 
given, in conjunction with the most 
artistic and exquisite drawings." — 
Ihmc Xezvs, 


IK THACKER <Sr* CO., 87 IsTEWGATJ i STREET, LOJVjDOJV. 


TJIACKER, SPIJVK < 2 r CO., CALCUTTA. 


“ Splendidly Illustrated Record of Sport.” — Graphic. 

Third Kdition. Enlarged. Demy 4 to, 36 Plates and Map. /a its. 

LARGE GAME SHOOTING 


IN THIBET, THE HIMALAYAS, NORTHERN & CENTRAL INDIA. 

Bv Brio.-Gf.neral ALEX. A. A. KINI.OCH. 



Retim ed size. 


“Colonel Kinloch, who has killed most kinds of Indian game, small and 
great, relates incidents of his varied sporting experiences in chapters, which arc 
each descriptive of a different animal. The photo-gravures of the heads of many 
of the animals, from the grand gaur, popularly miscalled the bison, downwards, 
are extremely clever and spirited.” — Times. 


IV. THACKER dr- CO., 87 JVC ll’GA TE STREET, LOE/nOJV. 
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Ill ACKER, SPINK CO., CALCUTTA. 


New Kdition, Demy 8vo, with all Original Illustrations. Ks. 7-8. 

'The Highlands of Central India. 

I VOTES OJV TIIE/R 

forests anb 3®ltlb ©vibes, Natural Ptstorg anb ^port. 



By CAPT. J. FORSYTH, Bengal Stake Corps. 

with 

1 llustk ATIONS by R. A. S'l'KRNDALE, F. Z. S. , F. R.O. S. 

In Demy folio, Thirty-nine Plates, Natural Size. 255. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OR THK 

(Brasses of the Southern Punjab. 

^pijata- 3 Ltli) 0 jjtapl )3 of some of tlje ©rnssca fount! at ftjtesar, 
tmtlj HUcscrtptibe 3Letterprr00. 

BY WILLIAM COLDSTREAM, B.A., B?C.S. 


IV. THACKER <S~ CO., 87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 





THACKER , SPINK CO., CALCUTTA. 


Fourth Kdition, Crown 8vo, Buckram. T 2 .r. 6d. 

VETERINARY 

NOTES EOR IIORSE-OWNERS. 

An Illustrated Manual of Horse A/edieitte and Surgery % 
written in Simple Language* 

By CAPT. M. H. IIAYHS, E R.C.V.S. 


"Captain Hayes' work is a. valuable addition to 
our stable literature ; and the illustrations, toler- 
ably numerous, are excellent beyond the rexch of 
criticism.*' — Saturda y Hevicio. 

“ The description of symptoms and proper 
methods of treatment in sickness render the book 
a necessary guide for horseowners, especially those 
who are far removed from immediate professional 
assistance. ” '/'he 1'i tnes. 

“ Of the many popular veterinary books which 
have come under our notice, this is certainly one 
of the most scientific and reliable. If some pains- 
taking student would give us works of equal merit 
to this on the diseases of the other domestic 
animals, we should possess a very complete 
veterinary library in a very small compass.*’ — 

J-'ield. 

“Simplicity is one c.f the most commendable 
features in the book. What C 'aptain Hayes has 
to say he says in plain terms, and the book is a 
very useful one for everybody who is concerned 
with horses. * ’ I Hus/ rated Sporting and Dramatic 
Islet at. 

“The usefulness of the manual is testified to by its popularity, and each edition 
has given evidence of increasing care on the part of the author to render it more 
complete and trustworthy as a book of reference for amateurs." — 7 'he I.aneet . 

“A volume replete with most interesting information, couched in the simplest 
terms possible.’* — I' he County Gentleman . 

••The book leaves nothing to be desired on the score of lucidity and comprehen- 
siveness." — Veterinary Journal. 



IV. THACKER 


CO., 87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 



TfJACICEJ ST7JVK CO., CALCUTTA, 


Square 8vo, ioj. 6 d. 

The Horsewoman. 

A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 

By Mrs. HAYES. Edited iiy Captain M. H. HAYES. 



I Y'iih 4 Collotypes J'rotn / tis/a tit a neons JV/oto^raphs, anti 4S Tratoinj^s 
after /'holographs, ly J. II. Oswald I', k own. 

PRESS NOTICES. 

The Times . — “ A large amount of sound, practical instruction, very judiciously 
and pleasantly imparted.” 

The Tie Id. — 'This is the first occasion on which a practical horseman and a 
practical horsewoman have collaborated in bringing out a book on riding for 
ladies. The result is in every way satisfactory, and, no matter how well a lady 


IV. TJTACKEH &- CO., 87 JVK IVGA TK STKJzET, Z.OJVOOJV. 
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TjFfACJCJEK, SPIJVJC < 5 r- CO. 


CALCUTTA. 


THE HORSEWOMAN. 


I * k kss N one ks. — ( Contifiudi . ) 

may ride, she will gain much- valuable information fiom a perusal of ‘The I base 
woman.* l hc book is happily free from self-laudatory passages.” 

7Y/e Alhcnuunt . — “Wo have seldom come across a blighter book than 1 The 
Horsewoman. ’ 

Fh<: Vuee/i. — <f A most useful and practical book on side-saddle riding, which 
may be read with real interest l»y all lady riders.” 

Freeman's Journal (Dublin). — -“Mrs. Hayes is perhaps the best authority in 
these countries on everything connected with horsemanship for Indies.” 

Stols/nan (Edinburgh). "'I’hc work is the outcome of experiences, aptitudes, 
and opportunities wholly exceptional.” 

I.e S/*ort (Paris). — “J’ai lu ott parcouru bien des trait<f*s d'equitation usuelle on 
saviintc ; jamais encore je n’avais trouvtf tin expose* aussi clair, aussi simple, aussi 
vc*cu quo cclui on Mmc. I 1 ayes resume Ic*s principes donl tine pratique assidue Ini 
a permis il'apprdcicr la valour. Co ties remarquable manuel dVquilalion feminine 
cst bien, coniine la desire son auteur, a la poiteo ilo tons et il est a souhaitcr qu it 
trouvd en Franco facetted ct le succesqu’il rencontres des sa publication an pres d* s 
horsewomen a nglaiscs. ” 

Sat unfa y -AV*7« to . — “ With a very strong ri:uoniinend;ition of this book as far 
and away the best guide to side-saddle riding that we hn\c seen. " 

J'/ie (Jtteen . — " It is a real pleasure to see a lady ride as Mrs. Hayes does ; she 
combines in an unusual degree an absolutely linn, strong seat with a pretty and 
graceful one.” 

lAinti anti ll'a/er . — “A more thorough horsewoman than Mrs. Ilaycs probably 
does not exist.” 

Hearth and l/om*\ — “ The Duke of Cambridge personally complimented her on 
her seat and h anils.” 

Indian / *lantcrs * C iazclte (Calcutta). — -“The victory jin jumping competition j 
was well earned. Mrs. Hayes treated the large crowd to an exhibition ol horse- 
manship, the like of which has seldom, il ever, been witnessed in Calcutta. 'l‘he 
merit of the performance is enhanced by the fact that the had never ridden tlu: 
mare before that day. M 

J'/ie Alining etrgns (Johannesburg, Transvaal). - “Mrs. Hayes is undoubtedly 
one of the pluckiest and most accomplished horsewomen we haver ever seen. ” 

A ~o//h t'hitta Daily JV* vox (Shanghai ). — “ This accomplished horsewoman piac- 
tically illustrated, for the benefit ol the ladies present, what she wrote in our 
columns about tiding without reins, even over stiff jumps, on a mount only broken 
for a Italy ten minutes before.” 
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TIIACICT.JK, 


STIJVJC «2>- CO., CALCUTTA. 


Third Kdition, Imperial 161110. ioj, 6 d. 

RIDING: 

ON TIIE ELAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY. 

21 ©utfce to ^Practical JLfarsscmansrijip. 

By Captain M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 



The 7 Vw«. — " C'nptnin Hayes' hints and instructions are useful, aids, even to 
experienced riders, while for those less accustomed to the saddle, his instructions 
are si m ply i n val liable. 

The Standard. -** Captain Ilayes is not only a master of his subject, but he 
knows how to aid others in gaining such a mastery as may be obtained by the 
study of a book. ” 

The /we/d. — "We are rot in the least surprised that a third edition of this 
useful find eminently prac.i ical hook should be called for. On former occasions 
we were aide to speak of it n terms of commendation, and this edition is worthy of 
equal praise.” 

Itaily's Afagazine. — "A eminently practical teacher, whose theories are the 
outcome of rx^riencc, lea lied not in the study, but on the road, in the hunting 
field, and on the racecourse.” 

Sporting Times. — "We heartily commend it to our renders.” 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic /Slavs. — " The book is one that no man who 
has ever sat in a saddle can fail to read with interest.” 

The (iraphic. — "Is as practical as Captain Horace Hayes’ * Veterinary Notes* 
and 'Guide to Horse Management in India.* Circa ter praise than this it is impos- 
sible to give.” 


IV. 77/ A CA'T/e <5- CO. 
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TIIACKJZR, 


SPIILK CO., CALCUTTA. 


Uniform with “ Riding,” etc. 21s. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING 



hy 

Capt. M. H. HAYES. 

1. Theory of Breaking. 

2. Principles of Mounting. 

3. Horse Control. 

4. Rendering 1 >ocile. 

5. (living Good Mouths. 

G. Teaching to Jump. 

7. Mountingfor First Time. 

8. Breaking for Ladies* 

Riding. 

9. Breaking to Harness. 

10. Faults of Mouth. 

11. Nervousness and Impa- 

tience of Control. 

12. Jibbing. 

13. Jumping Faults. 

14. Faults in Harness. 

15. Aggressiveness. 

16. Riding and Driving 

Newly-broken Horse. 

17. Stable Vices. 

iS. Teaching Circus Tricks. 


11 The work is eminently prac- 
tical and readable.” — I ’efct /nary 
f ournal. 

41 (Clearly explained in simple, 
practical language, made sill the 
mure clear by a set of capital 
drawings.” — Scotsman. 


•• It is char acteristic of all 
practical, and the present one 
praise as bciue far and away 
we have seen.”- • Field* 


Captain Hayes' books on Horses that they are eminently 
is no exception to the rule. A work which is entitled to nigh 
the best reasoned -o u t book on Breaking under a new system 


With Fifty-One Illustrations by J. H. OSWALD BROWN. 


CO., 


W. THACKER 




87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 



T/JA CKER, sriAT/C d>- CO., CALCUTTA. 


Foolscap 4 to, 3-f-r. 

THE POINTS OF THE HORSE. 

31 familiar treatise an ISquine ^Conformation. 
l$v Capt. M. IT. HAYES, F.U.C.V.S. 



DESCRIBING THE POINTS IN WHICH THE 
PERFECTION OF EACH CLASS 
OF HORSES CONSISTS. 

Illustrated by 76 reproductions 0/ Thotographs 0/ Typical J dorses, 
and 204 Drawings, c/iiedy by J. H. Oswald Brown. 


TV. TIf ACKER CO., 87 JVETVGATE STREET, LONDOJV. 
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TETACKER, SEIJVK Sr CO., C A /.COTTA 


The Points of the Horse. 

“Times. — “An elaborate 
and instructive t:oui|H-tidium 
of sound knowledge on a 
subject of great moment 
to all owners of horses, 
by a writer of established 
authority on all matters 
connected with the hot so. ” 
Army a rut A \/7>y Case/fe. 
— " It is scientific in its 
method, and practical in 
its purpose.” 

A 'at are. — ‘ * A soldier, a 
certificated veterinarian, a 
traveller and a successful 
rider, the author is well 
qualified to treat on all that pertains to the subject before us.’* 

T/ie Peferee. " What Captain Hayes does not know about horses is probably 
not particularly worth knowing.” 

Saturday Rer'ie/v. “'I'his is another of Captain Hayes’ good books on the 
horse, and to say it is the best would not be going far out of the way of truth. It 
is a luxurious book, well got up, well and clearly printed in large readable type, and 
profusely illustrated. ” 

Pa ft JKfatl Hudget . — “ A volume that must be regarded as the standard woik on 
the subject. It is well done. No point is left unexplained ; no quality in a type 
unnoticed. ” 

SfH*rfi r/y Times. — ““The best production of its kind we have seen.” 

/•'it At. ~ “ To those who are desirous of availing themselves <>f the knowledge ot 
a. writer who has been used to horses all his life, the book may be cordially recom- 
mended. ’* 

/ 'eferi rt tt ry Journal. — "No book like this has hitherto appeared in haiglish, or 
any oth ,k r language. l*Y>r giving us such a beautiful, interesting and instructive 
book, the members of the veterinary profession, horsemen and horse owners, as 
well as delineators of the horse, in every Knglish speaking country, must acknow- 
ledge themselves deeply indebted to Captain Hayes. 


IV. TM ACKER Sr CO., 87 KE IVGA 7 E STREET, /OK/JOJV. 
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TILACKEE, SPLNK dr> CO., CALC CTTA, 


In Imperial x6mo. Illustrated. 8 j . 6 d. 

INDIAN 

RACING reminiscences: 

BEING 

RAJTKR TA nVIJVG ATARRA T/VKS A AW AATJECnOTRS 
OR ATKAT, HORS RS, AIVD SRORT, \ 

Illustrated with Twenty -Two Portraits and a Number of Smaller Engravings. 

By CAPTAIIST M. HORACE HAYES. 


•‘The book is full of racy anecdote, an*! the author writes so kindly of his brother office 
and the sporting planters with whom he came into contact, that one cannot help admiring 
the genial and happy temperament of the author.” — Re/l's L,i/e. 

** Captain Hayes shows himself a thorough master of his subject, and has so skilfully 
interwoven technicalities, history, and anecdote, that the last page comes all too soon.” — Nielti. 


Fifth Kdition. Revised. Crown 8vo. 9*. 

TRAINING & HORSE MANAGEMENT 

IN INDIA. 

By CAPTAIN M. HORACE HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 


"No better guide could he placed in the hands of either amateur horseman or veterinary 
surgeon.” — 'I'he l T eterinary Journal, 

“ A useful guide in regard to horses anywhere. Concise, practical, and portable.” 
-Saturday Review. 


If. THACKER dr* CO., 87 NEWGATE STEEET, LONDON. 



TlfA CJCCJZ, SCI AT K CO., CALCUTTA 


Crown 8vo. Uniform with “Veterinary Notes.” 8s. 6 d. 

Soundness and Age of Horses. 

With Onk Hundred and Seventy Illustrations. 

yt Complete Guide to all those features which require attention when purchasing 
Horses, distinguishing mere defects from the symptoms if unsoundness ; with explicit 
instructions how to conduct an examination of the various parts. 

By Captain M. If. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S. 



"Captain Jlayes is entitled to much credit for the explicit and sensible manner in which he 
has discussed the many <|ucst ions — some of them extremely vexed ones which pertain to 
soundness and unsoundness in horses ." — Veterinary Journal. 

“Captain Hayes’ work is evidently the result of much careful research, and the horseman, 
as well as the veterinarian, will find in it much that is interesting and instructive.” — Field. 
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TJIACKJiR, SriJVJC <2>-» CO., CALC utta. 


In Imperial i6mo. Uniform with ** Lays of Ind," " Hindu Mythology/* etc. 
Handsomely /found. 10s. €>d. 

RIDING FOR LADIES. 

2l3Utb SnntsS on tfic stable* 

By MRS. POWER O’DONOGHUE. 

AUTHOR OF * * LADIES ON HORSEBACK,” "A BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK,” ETC. 

With 91 Illustrations drawn expressly for the Work by A. Chantrey Corboutd . 



IIIS able and beautiful 
volume will form a Stan- 
dard on the Subject, and 
is one which no lady can 
dispense with. The scope 
of the work will be under- 
stood by the following : 

CONTENTS. 

I Ought Children to Ride? 
ii. " For Mothers & Children.’* 
in. First Hints to a Learner, 
iv. Selecting a Mount, 
v. , vi. The Lady’s Dress, 
vn. Bitting. VIII. Saddling. 
IX. How to Sit, Canter, &c. 

X. Reins, Voice, and Whip, 
xi. Riding on the Road, 
xii. Paces, Vices, and Faults, 
xin. A Lesson in Leaping. 

Xiv. Managing Refusers, 
xv. Falling. 

xvi. Hunting Outfit Considered. 


xvn. Economy in Riding Dress. 


XX. Shoeing. xx r. Feeding. 


xv III. Hacks and Hunters. 


XXII. Stabling. xxiii. Doctoring. 


XIX. In the Hunting Field. 


xxiv. Breeding. xxv. 11 Tips.” 


" When there may arise differences of opinion as to some of the suggestions con- 
tained in this volume, the reader, especially if a woman, may feel assured she will 
not go far astray in accepting what is said by one of her own sex, who has the dis- 
tinction of three times beating the F.m press of Austria in the hunting field, from 
whom she * took the brush.* ‘ Riding for Ladies* is certain to become a classic.” 

— JVezo York Sportsman . 
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THACKER, STINK < 5 >- CO., CALCUTTA. 


Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6</. 


A TEA PLANTERS LIFE IN ASSAM. 



'|'h book aims at conveying to all interested in India and the tea industry an entertaining 
and useful account of the topographical features of Assam ; the strange surrounding human 
and animal — of the Kuropean resident ; the trying climate ; the daily lile of the planter , and 
general details of the for illation and working of lea gardens. . . . . . 

"Mr. Barker has supplied us with a very' good and readable description, accompanied oy 
inierous illustrations drawn by himself. What may be called the busines-s parts of the book 
! of most value."- Con tr ftiporsz rv K rr/t'Tt' . 

‘Cheery, well-written little book.**- Cra/^/trr, , . , 1 .1 

‘A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated fiom sketches drawn by the 
h ■•*r.’’ - 1 f,*9-Ar f.nn* ^.r/r/ w 

LIST OF THE TEA GARDENS OF INDIA AND CEYLON. 

Their Acreage, Managers, Assistants, Calcutta Agents, Coolie Depots, Proprietors, 
Companies, Directors, Capital, London Agents and Factory Marks, by which 
any chest may be identified. Also embraces Coffee, Indigo, Silk, Sugar, 
Cinchona, Lac, Cardamom and other Concerns. 8vo. Sowed. 6f. 

" The At long point of the book is the reproduction of the aclorv marks, which are presented 
side by side with the letterpress. To buyers of tea and other Indian products on this side, 
the work needs no recommendation." — British 1'rtuie Jour next. 
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tl/aclcjejr, srnvic <s- co., cajlcutta, 


Crown 8 vo. 7 s. ChI. 

THE INDIGO MANUFACTURER. 

% practical nnb ®&forittcal &nibc 

FROM THE RECEIPT OF THE PLANT TO ThfE PRODUCTION 

OF THE CAKE 

With numerous EXPERIMENTS Illustrating the Scientific principles bearing on 
each Phase of the Manufacture. 

Hv J. BRIDGES-LEE, M.A., F.C.S,, F.Z.S., F.R.A.S. Bengal, etc., etc. 

‘ * It enlightens us on a matter aliout which our knowledge till now has been 
ighly barren and uncertain -the tech nielli ties of the winning of the Indigo from 
ts Indian home. Each operation which the Indigo has to undergo before its 
-rfcclion has a separate chapter. At the end of each, experiments are described 
which are to serve this purpose, so that the object for which the pot irt rayed opera- 
ion is given is made clear and put in a right light.” —t'hemiiter y.eitttng (Trans- 
lated). 


In C rown 8vo. 7 s. C>c/. 

THE CULTURE AND 
MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO 

WITH DESCRIPTION OF A PLANTER'S LIFE AND RESOURCES. 

By W. M. REID. 

WITH HI A THTTIHV ITT US TR A TIOIVS TV THIS AUTHOR. 


" A concise and readable manual, not only of everything relating to the industry, 
but of the whole round of business and recreation that makes up the Planter’s life. 

. . . The writer is at once accurate and graphic, and on the strength merely of 

reading these bright pages one almost feels competent to take full charge of a 
* concern.’ ” — ICnglishman. 
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TIIACJCEJZt 


SITJVK CO., CALCUTTA 


Uniform with 44 Lays of Ind," 44 Riding." etc. 105. Gd. 

HINDU 

mythology: 

VEDIC AND PURANIC. 

BY 

REV. W. J. WILKINS, 

OF T1IK LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, CALCUTTA. 


illustrated by One Hundred Rngrari ngs 
chitj/y from /drawings by /Vat ire Artists. 


REVIEWS. 

44 His aim has been to give a faithful account of the Hindu deities such as an 
intelligent native would himself give, and he has endeavoured, in order to achieve 
his purpose, to keep his mind free from prejudice or theological bias. To help to 
completeness he has included a number of drawings of the principal deities, executed 
by native artists. The author has attempted a work of no little ambition and has 
succeeded in his attempt, the volume being one of great interest anti usefulness ; 
and not the less so because he has strictly refrained from diluting his facts with 
comments of his own. It has numerous illustrations." — Home. AVwa 

14 Mr. Wilkins has done his work well, with an honest desire to state facts apart 
from all theological prepossession, and his volume is likely to be a useful book of 
reference. *' — Guardian . 

44 In Mr. Wilkins* book we have an illustrated manual, the study of which will lay 
a solid foundation for more advanced knowledge, while it will furnish those who 
may have the desire without having the time or opportunity to go further into the 
subject, with a really extensive stock of accurate information ." — Indian /daily Ncrvs. 
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J m i interesting mitt oe seiches of Calcutta life ; chiefly towards the close 

OF THE LAST CENTURY, Second Edition. Post 8vo. Rs, 6, |8j, U.) With Numerous Illustrations. 



Door of Black Holt Grated Windows 

THE “BLACK HOLE 1 OF CALCUTTA, 


" It is a pleasure to reiteralethe warm commendation of this instructive and lively volume which its appearance called forth some few 
years since, It would be lamentable if a booh so fraught with interest to all Englishmen should be restricted to Anglo-Indian circles, A 
fresh instalment of letters from Warren Hastings to his wife must be noted as extremely interesting, while the papers on Sir Philip Francis, 
Nuncomar, and the romantic career of Mrs, Grand, who became Princess Benevento and the wife of Talleyrand, ought by 
now to be widely YrnF-SstokfRim 

" Dr. Busteed las unearthed some astonishing revelations of what European Life in India resembled a century back "-My 


CO., C.l/.CUTTA. 


TUACKKR, SI'JA/K 


300 Illustrations. Imperial 161110. m.v. 61/. 

A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN FERNS. 

By COLONKI, R. FT. BEDDOMK, F.L.S., 

fate Conservator of forests, .l/t/iAvn. 

" It is tlic first special book of portable 
size and moderate price which has been 
devoted to Indian Kerns, and is in every 
way deserving of the extensive circulation 
it is sure to obtain." — Nature. 

" I have iust seen a new work on Indian 
Kerns which will prove vastly interesting, 
not only to the Indian people, but to the 
botanists of this country.” — Indian Uai/y 
A rt vs. 

" The * Kerns of India.* This is a good 
book, being of a useful and trustworthy 
character. The species are familiarly de- 
sert bet 1, and most of them illustrated by 
small figures. ” Hardeners* Chronieie. 

* * Those interested in botany w ill do well 
to procure a new work on the * Kerns of 
British India.* The work will prove a 
first-class text book. ” — /fee I*ress. 


35. 6 d . 

SUPPLEMENT to the FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, etc. 

By COLONKI. R. II. BKDDOMK. 

Con fa inint* ferns 7 oh/th hai>e lee n d iscoj’ere i si 'nee the puldieation 0/ 

' * fhe //a ndt'oak- to the ferns a/ tiritish India,'* efe. 

Nf.t AV. V A* A’. / 1) V. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A D0G,& HOW TO SELECT A PUPPY. 

I'OGffllfX If 17 'If el ffll r NOI'fS L/fON II If ffCUA/.t AV I Iff 
A HU Oil A A* A C I'fA'/S IVCS Of ISA C/I IIA'ffIK 

By VKRO SHAW, 

.1 uthor of “ The li'ustrated Hook of the foe,'' fate Kennet fditor of the ‘ 1 fie At." 

This stiKill woik will give in a brief, yet com pendious form, the various Breeds 
their Charactmsl'u> Points — Average Weights at various Ages 1mm six weeks 
to full growth -—Points to look for in choosing average age at wlneli the breed 
arrives at maturity, etc. The book is prepared in response to the* innumerable 
inquiries showered upon the Author in his editorial capacity, and will form an 
invaluable guide in the selection of Dogs, as well as an aide-memoir to all. 
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'J'J/A C'A'A’/i\ SPJ A 1 * * * * * 7 A' CO., CALCUTTA. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. /?s. 5 ; Inter- 
leaved, A's. 5-8. 

A. TEXT BOOK! 

OF 

INDIAN BOTANY 

moreiiol o gical , 

TIIYSIO LOGICAL, 

and SYSTEMATIC. 

By W. H. QRRGG, 

Lectuukr on Botany, IIughli College. 
With 240 Ili.tjst rations. 

Crown 8 vo. ys. Cd. Illustrated. 

MANUAL OF 

AGRICULTURE FOR INDIA. 

By BiEur. F. rOGSON. 


1. Origin and Character of Soils. —2. Ploughing and Preparing for Seed. — 

3. Manures and Composts. — 4. Wheat Cultivation. — 5. Barley. — 6. Oats. 

— 7. Rye. — 8. Rice. — 9. Maize. — 10. Sugar-producing Sorghums. —11. Common 

Sorghums. — 12. Sugarcane. — 13. Oil Seed. — 14. Field Pea Crops. — 15. Dali 

or Pulse. — 16. Root Crops. — 17. Cold Spice. — 18. Fodder. — 19. Water-Nut. — 

20, Ground-Nut. — 21. Rush-Nut or Chufas. — 22. Cotton. — 23. ToLaooo. — 

21. Mensuration. — Appendix. 




* 1 A work of extreme practical value .’*- — Home IVcics. 

"Mr. Pogson's advice may be profitably followed by both native and European 
agriculturists, for it is eminently practical and devoid of empiricism. His little 
volume embodies the teaching of a large and varied experience, and deserves to be 
vflhrmly supported ." — Madras Alai 7 . 
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THACKEJi, 


srnvK < 3 - co.. 


CALCUTTA. 


Fourth Edition, Imperial 161110. T5T. Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF GARDENING 

FOR 

BENGAL AND UPPER INDIA. 


Bv THOMAS A. C. FIRMINGER, M.A. 

IIIOROUOHI.Y RRVISKI) AND UROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME liY 

J. II. JACKSON, 

I’d i/or of * * I'/ie Indian Jtgricufturist." 

PARI' I. 

Operations of Gardening. 
Chap. I. Climate — Soils — Manures. 
Chap. II.-- Laying-out a Garden Lawns 
— I ledges Hoeing and Digging 
Drainage — Conservatories — Betel 
Houses — Decorations — I mplements — 
Shades — Labels — Vermin — W eeds. 
Chap. 111 . — Seeds- Seed Sowing — Pot 
Culture — Planting ( Tittings — Layers 
— Goo tee Grafting and Inarching — 
Budding Pruning and Root Pruning 
- Conveyance. 

Chap. IV. — Calendar of Operations. 



Part II. 

Garden Plants. 

1. Culinary Vegetables. 

2. Dessert Fruits. 

3. Edible Nuts. 

4. Ornamental Annuals. 

5. Ornamental 'Trees, Shrubs, 
and Herbaceous Perennials. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. A ’s. 2-8. 

The Amateur Gardener in the Hills. 


Hints from Various Authorities on Garden Management, 

AND ADAl'TKl) TO T1IK lilt I S J 

With Hints on Fowls, Pigeons, ano Rabbit Keeping ; 

And various Recipes connected with the above subjects which arc not commonly found in 

Recipe Books. 
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TJIACICJZK 


SriWK <2^ CO., CAZ.C Ul'J'A. 


J^Iflbacher's <§U‘uttie !XSioohs. 


Agru and its N ©ighbou rhood : A Handbook for Visitors. By H. (I. 
Ki-.knk, C.S. Filth Kdilion, Revised. Maps, Plans, &c. Reap. 8vo, cloth. 
Ah. 2-8. 

Allahabad, Cawnpore and Lucknow. By H. G. Kkknk, c.s. 
Second R.< lit ion, Re-written and Knlaiged. Reap. 8vo. 

Burma and its People, Manners, Customs and Religion. 

By ( 'apt. C. J. V. S. Fok ni-:s. 8vo. Ah. 4 (7c. fit/. ). 

Burmah Myam-Ma : The Home of tiio Burma 11. By is a v a 

(Rev. 11. l > oWi:u.). Clown 8vo. Ah. 2 (3$-. fit/.). 

Calcutta, Thacker’s Giuide to. With C ’haplcrs on its Bypaths, tSre. , and a 
Chapter on the Government of India. l*’cap. 8vo. With Maps. Ah. 3. 

Calcutta to Liverpool "by China, J apan and America, in 1877. 

By I .ieut. -General Sir Hknry Norman. Second Kdilioii. Reap. 8vo, cloth. 
Ah. 2-8 (3.?. fit/.). 

Darjeeling and its Neighbourhood. By s. Mitchki.k, M.A. With 

two Maps. /vv. 2. 

Delhi and its neighbourhood, A Handbook for Visitors to. 

By II. G. Kkknk, C.S. 'Third K< lit ion. Maps. Reap. 8vo, cloth. Ah. 2-8. 
India, Thacker’s Map, in case, 8 j. 6 d. 

India, Map of the Civil Divisions of; including 1 lovcrnments, Divi- 
sions aticl Districts, Political Agencies and Native Slates ; also the Cities and 
Towns. AV. t. 

Kashmir Handbook (1 nee’s). Revised and Re-written. By Surg. -Major 
Joshua Dukk. \\ r ith 4 Maps. Reap. 8vo, cloth. Ah. 6 8. 

Kaahgaria (Eastern or Chinese Turkestan), Historical. 
Gcogni phieal , Military and Industrial. By Col. Kukopatkin, Russian Army. 
'Translated by Major Guwan, II. M.’s Indian Army. 8vo. Ah. 0 8. 
K.umaun Lakes, Angling in the. With a Map of the Kumaun hake 
Country. By Dopy. Surg. -Gctil. W. Wai.kkk. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ah. 4. 

“ Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which characterise the 
followers of the gentle art.” — //ayes' SjH.tr/ ing A r e 7 itt. 

Lucknow, Tourists’ Gfuide to. Plans. Ah. 2. 

Masuri. Landaur, Dehra Dun, and the Hills North of Dehra ; 

including Routes to the Snows and other places of note; with chapter on 
< iarhwai (Tehri ), I Ian 1 war, Rnrki, and Chakrata. By John Niiim i i A \f . Ah. •.* 8. 
Simla, The Hills Beyond. Three Months* Tour from Simla (“ In the Root- 
stops of the Row”) through Bussahir. Kunowar, and Spiti, to Rahotil. By Mrs. 
J. C. MUKKAV-AvNSUiV. Crown 8vu, cloth. Ah. 3. 

Cold, Copper and Lead in Chota Nagpore. Compiled by r>r. W. 
Kinc, Director Geological Survey of India, and T. A. l’oi'K, Dep. Supt. Survey 
of India. With Map of Geological Rorination and the Areas taken up by the 
various Prospecting and Mining Companies. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ah. 5. 

Russian Conversation - Grammar (on the System of Otto). With 
R.xcrcises, Colloquial Phrases, and an ICnglisli - Russian Vocabulary. By 
A. KiNLocil, late Interpreter to 1 I. B. M. Consulate, St. Petersburg. 9.*. 

On the system of Otto, with Illustrations, phrases and idioms ; leading by easy 
and rapid gradations to a colloquial knowledge of the Language. 
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THACKER, STJIVK CO., CACCC7TTA. 


The Roconnoitrer’s G-uide and Field Boole adapted for India. 
Hy Major M. J. King-Hahman, H.S.L’. Third Kdition, Revised and 
in g re; 1 1 part re-written. In roan. A*s. 4. 

Can Ik: used as an ordinary Rocket Note Hook, or as a Mold Message Hook ; 
the ] xiges are ruled as ;u Kiald Hook, anil in .sections, for written description or 
sketch. To officers serving in India this guide will he in valuable. “ — ft road 
.7 r*\no. 

Tales from Indian History: being the Annals of India retold in 
Narratives. Hy J. Tai.kovs Wiikki.f.k. Sixth Kdition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt. 3-v. Cyd. 

Hindustani as it ought to "be Spoken. A Manual with Kxplunations, 
Voobii laries and Kxei irises. Hy J. 'I vvkki >1 !•:, C.S. Second Kdition. 
A‘.\. 2-8. 

A Memoir of the late Justice Onoocool Chundor Mookerjeo. 

Hy M. Mookkkjkk. 'l'hird Kdition. 121110. A'e. 1. 

A most interesting and amusing illustration of Indian Knglisli. 

i( The reader is earnestly advised to procure the life of this gentleman, written by 
his nephew, and read it.” — 'I' he 7 'rihts on tfty A'nat fie r. 

TllO Indian Cookery Boole. A Practical Handbook to the Kitchen in 
India: adapted to the Three Presidencies. Hy a Thirty-live Years* Resident. 
/i'.i. 3. 

Indian Notes about Hog's: their Diseases and Treatment. Hy Major 

C . Third Ktlition, Revised. Kcap. Rvo, cloth. AT. 1-8. 

Indian Horeo Notes: an Kpitome of Useful Information. Hy Major C , 

Author of “ Indian Notes about Dogs." Second Kdition, Knlarged. Kc.ap. 
8vo, cloth. f\s. 2. 

ITorse- Brooding and Bearing in India: with Notes on 'Training for 
the Mat and Across Country ; anil on Purchase, Hreaking in, anil Oeneral 
Management. Hy Major J. IIUMl ifKY. Crown Rvo. AT. 3 8. 

Hygiene of Water and Water Supplies. Hv Patkick Hkuu;, 
M . D. , K. R . (. *. S. Kdin. ; I.eclurer on i lygiene, Hyderabad. Surgeon, Hengal 
Army. 8vo, limp cloth. AT. 2. 

Flain Tales from the Hills: A Collection of Stories by Rudvaud Kip- 
LINC,. 'Thiid Kdilion. t 'rowai Rvo. AT. 4. 

“They sparkle with fun ; they are full of life, merriment and humour.’ — . 7 //«v/T 
fr/dian A fait. 

A. Text Boole of Medical Jurisprudence for India. Hy I. H. 
I .von, C. J.K., K.ti.S. , K. I i '. Professor of CheiuiMry and Medical Jurispru- 
dence tlrant, Metlical College, Horn bay. Revised, as to the I „egal Matter, by 

J. 1 ). I n v i:kak 1TV, Advocate of the High Court, l’ombay. Medium Rvo. Illus- 
trated. 25 v. 

The Management and Medical Treatment of Cbildren in 
India. Hy Ki>waki> A. IMkcii, M.D. , Surg. -Maj* If, Hengal Kst.ililishmcnt. 
Second h'.dition Revised (Hang the Highlit Kdition of “ CJoodevc’s J lints"). 
(.*ro\vn 8 vo. 1 o.v. 61/. 

Our Administration of India. Heing a Complet e Account 01 the Revenue 
and < 'ollectorate. Administration in all Departments, with special reference to the 
Work and Duties of a District Officer ill Hengal. Hy H. A. D. l b m i. IPS. 6r. 
Tlie Indian Medical Service. A Ouide for intended Candidates and 
for the Junior Officers of the Service. Hy \V. \V. Wiitm, M. H. , Hengal Army. 
Cro'vn 8 vo. A*i. 4. 

Thacker's Indian Directory. Kmbracing the whole Territories under 
the Viceroy, with the Native States. Published Annually. 36s. 
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THACKER , STIJS/K CO ., CALCUTTA . 


X XT DEX 


Pane* 
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&c. 


** Amateur Gardener in the Hills.” 

Barker. "'I'ca Planter in Assam.** 

Beddome. f * Kerns of India.” 

Pitch. “Children in India.” 

Bridges- Bees. “Indigo Manufacturer.” 

e.ed . “ K.rhocs from Old Calcutta.” 

Coldstream. “Glasses of the Punjab.” 

Iliha. “ Rehind the Hungalow." 

,, " Tribes on tny Frontier.’* ... 

“A Naturalist, tjn the Prowl.” 

Firmingcr. “ Gardening for India.” liy Jacks 

Forsyth. “ II ighlands of Central India." 

Graccy. ” Rliymin^ Legends of IikI." 

(iregg. “ Indian Botany.” 

Gnitle Rooks. 

llaj'es. “Veterinary Notes.” 

, t “ Horsewoman.” 

,, “ Points of the Horse.' 

,, “Indian Pacing. ” 

Ilehir. “ Hygiene of Water." 

Huinfrcy. “ Horse-Breeding.” 

** Indian Cookery.” 

“ Indian Notes - Dogs.” 

“Indian ,, Horses/* 

King and Pope. “Gold, Copper, Lead, 

King- Harman. “ Reconnoitring.’* 

K inloch. "Large Game." 

,, “ Russian Grammar.” 

Kipling. “ Plain Tales.” 

, , “ Departmental Ditties.” ... 

“ Lays of Ind.” liy Aliph Chcctn 

L.e Messuricr. “ Game Birds.” 

Lyon. “Medical J urisprudenre." 

Newland. “ Image of War.* 

O’Donoghtie. “ Riding for T.adies.” 

“Onoocoul Mookerjce, J *ife of.” 

Phillips. “ Our Administration of India.” 

Pogson. * t4 Agriculture for India.” 

Reid. “ Indigo Planter.” 

Shaw. “ Dogs for Hot Climates." 

Jf “ How to Choose a Dog,” etc. 

Sterndalc. “ Denizens of the Jungle.’ 

„ “ Mammalia of India.” 

,, “ Sconce. ” 

“Tea Gardens of India and Ceylon.” 

Thacker's Guide Books, various 

,, “ Indian Directory.” 

,, ** Map of India.” 

Twcedie. “ How to Speak Hindustani.” ... 

Tweed. “Cow Keeping in India.” 

,, “ Poultry Keeping in India.” 

Tyackc. “Sportsman’s Manual,” &c. 

Webb. “ Indian Medical Service.” 

Wheeler. “ Tales from Indian History.” ... 
Wilkins. “ Hindu Mythology.” 
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